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From the Editors 


ON DEC. 14, 2012, 20 children and six staff 
members were shot to death at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, Conn. In 
the aftermath of that massacre, our nation 
mobilized in a broad-based movement for 
meaningful gun regulation. Organizations 
against gun violence and parents of vic- 
tims went all-out—rallying, writing letters, 
meeting with members of Congress, all to 
no avail. Even a bill to expand background 
checks was defeated. There have been at 
least 16 more mass shootings in the past 
year. 

In the face of intractable evil, Christians 
have a moral obligation to keep moving 
forward. But it’s very hard. So we asked 


theologians, pastors, 
and advocates to help us 
reflect on grief, despair, 
and determined hope one 
year after Newtown. 
Domestic violence is 
at epidemic proportions 
in our society, yet too 
often it stays hidden in 
our churches. Michelle D. 
Bernard gives an insider 
look at how churches can 
provide safety and support for those who 
are abused, and Tony Lapp looks at what 
churches need to know about those who 
abuse. And asa racialized society continues 


to divide us, Marty Troyer 
offers a reminder that the 
church has an important 
mission in proclaiming 
God’s justice, which can 
bind us together as the 
body of Christ. 

It is into this violent, 
beautiful world that God 
enters. The Advent scrip- 
tures remind us that God’s 
coming “is like a refin- 
er’s fire.” There is a divine cleansing power 
that can and will sweep through the world, 
pushing us toward life. Do not look away. 
God is with us. = 


Letters 


STARK CONTRASTS 
As an advocate for stricter gun laws, I have 
appreciated your publishing each month the 
number of gun deaths since Newtown. That 
number would be even more compelling if 
you also published gun deaths in the U.K., 
Germany, Australia, and/or Canada for the 
comparable period. The contrast is indeed 
eye-opening. Just a suggestion—but one that 
will make your point even better. 
John Will 
Burleson, Texas 


A SPIRIT OF CHANGE? 
The September-October 2013 issue is quite 
amazing. From Pope Francis to renewed 
seminaries, the editorial selection of authors 
and articles are focused on justice and pov- 
erty. However, Jim Wallis’ column “Equal 
Protection—for All” seems disconnected 
from the issue, spending two-thirds on 
marriage equality and only a third on the 
destruction of the Voting Rights Act. Which 
will change our country more? 
Tom Aageson 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


COPING WITH GRIEF 

Thank you for “Mourning for the Earth” 
(August 2013), in which Katharine Preston 
asks, “Could our breaking hearts be part of 
the reason we are immobilized [about climate 
change]?” then offers the process of grieving 
as a pathway forward. As a psychotherapist 


“We all need support in grieving and taking action 


on behalf of the Earth.” 


wrestling with the ethical implications of the 
converging crises of climate change, four 
years ago I convened a group of psychother- 
apists. We meet monthly to study, support 
each other, and take action together regard- 
ing climate change. We all need support in 
the work of grieving and then taking action 
on behalf of the Earth community, God’s 
beloved community. 
Mary Ann C. Holtz 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


BLESSED ASSURANCE 
What Jim Wallis said in “My Unexpected 
Diagnosis” (August 2013) was very help- 
ful to me, since I also need prostate surgery. 
I’ve had many phone calls from survivors, 
but this article helped put the experience in 
a theological and spiritual perspective. God 
bless you in the important work for peace 
and justice that you do! 
Sidney Breese 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


RIGHT TO HEALTH 

As I was reading “My Unexpected Diagnosis,” 
I was both thankful for the medical care Jim 
Wallis is receiving here in the U.S. and chal- 
lenged by his thought that billions of people 


around the world don’t have this kind of 

care. Making sure that more of the devel- 

oping world receives quality health care is 

truly a “fundamental issue of love and jus- 
tice,’ as Jim puts it. 

David Dunkerton 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


INSPIRED JUSTICE 
I appreciated Mary Priniski’s sobering 
article “Life, Dignity, and the Tragedy in 
Bangladesh” (August 2013) regarding the 
plight of garment workers in Bangladesh. I 
recently bought a blazer from Jos. A. Bank, 
made in Bangladesh. With your article in 
mind, I wrote a letter to the corporate head- 
quarters of this company and respectfully 
asked how they treat their workers (e.g. 
wages, benefits, working conditions). I look 
forward to their reply. 
Robert Blackburn 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 


“But what about ...?” Want to respond to an 
article we've printed? Write to letters@sojo. 
net or Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20010. Include 
your name, city, and state. Letters may be 
edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Waiting for the Coming 


ADVENT IS UPON US: Waiting 
for the coming of Christ. But do 
we really know who he is or what 
his kingdom brings? His Beatitudes 
from the Sermon on the Mount are 
good reminders. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Luke's version of the Sermon on the 
Mount simply has “blessed are you 
who are poor” (Luke 6:20). Taking 
Matthew and Luke together, the 
kingdom will become a blessing 
to those who are afflicted by both 
spiritual and material poverty. The 
physical oppression of the poor 
will be a regular subject in this 
kingdom, but the spiritual impov- 
erishment of the affluent will also 


To feel the pain of the world is to 
participate in the very heart of God. 


be addressed and healed. Spiritual 
poverty is often the result of having 
too much and no longer depending 
on God. Jesus offers blessings and 
healing to those who are both poor 
and poor in spirit. 


Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they will be comforted. 

Those who have the capacity to 
mourn and weep for the world will 
be comforted by the coming of this 
new order. Jesus’ disciples would 
later hear him say that loving their 
neighbor as themselves was one 
of the two great commandments 
(Matthew 22:39; Mark 12:31; Luke 
10:27). To feel the pain of the world 
is to participate in the very heart of 
God and one of the defining char- 
acteristics of God’s people. 


Blessed are the meek, for they 
will inherit the earth. 

Christ’s kingdom turns our under- 
standing of power upside-down. 


Mary’s Song, the Magnificat, prom- 
ises the same when she prays about 
what Christ’s coming means: “He 
has scattered the proud ... brought 
down the powerful from their 
thrones ... lifted up the lowly ... 
filled the hungry with good things, 
and sent the rich away empty” 
(Luke 1:51-53). And when Jesus is 
asked who will be first in his king- 
dom, he tells them it will be the 
servants of all. 


Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, for 
they will be filled. 

To be hungry for “righteousness,” a 
word in the scriptures that is often 
synonymous with “justice,” will bea 
leading characteristic of Jesus’ new 
order. Justice—social, economic, 
racial, and gender—is at the core 
of the kingdom of God. Those who 
long for justice, who are hungry and 
thirsty for it, demonstrate that they 
belong to a God who promises it. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they 
will receive mercy. 

Those who have the grace to show 
mercy and forgiveness will be an 
example now. If you need to be for- 
given for anything, the only way 
to receive it is to also offer it, says 
Jesus. There is no way that all our 
conflicts can be rectified in this very 
human world, but those who have 
learned to forgive by practicing rec- 
onciliation herald the kingdom of 
God. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they will see God. 

“Pure in heart” is another way of 
saying “integrity,” something that 
our culture sorely lacks. We long 
for people with an inner quality of 
truthfulness, honesty, goodness, 
and honor. Little is more counter- 
cultural in our society and nothing 
will better demonstrate the quality 
of true leadership. 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they will be called children of God. 
Conflict is found in every corner of 
our world, and violence is the habit- 
ual way of resolving our grievances 
and disputes. What we need most 
are not just peace-lovers, who talk 
against all the violence, but peace- 
makers, who learn how to resolve 
our endless and inevitable human 
conflicts without recourse to such 
destructive methods. In this new 
order, those who possess the skills, 
behaviors, disciplines, and courage 
of peacemaking will have the honor 
of being called “children of God” 


Blessed are those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

There is a special and honored place 
for those who are persecuted or who 
give their lives for the cause of right. 
Even in death, their spirits seem to 
live on and inspire others to follow 
in their steps. Those who are perse- 
cuted for the sake of what is right 
will inherit the kingdom, says Jesus. 


Blessed are you when people 
revile you and persecute you and 
utter all kinds of evil against you 
falsely on my account. Rejoice and 
be glad, for your reward is great in 
heaven, for in the same way they 
persecuted the prophets who 
were before you. 

You may be reviled, attacked, and 
falsely accused of many things, all on 
account of Jesus and his kingdom. 
But don't worry; you will find good 
company with the biblical prophets, 
who were often persecuted for pro- 
claiming the word of God. Instead, 
rejoice and be glad, for God rewards 
such good and world-changing 
behavior. m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. A version of 
this column appeared in his book On 
God's Side. 
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Commentary 


By David Cortright 


Bridging the Persian Gulf 


Diplomatic talks with Iran could end the nuclear standoff—and more. 


AT LAST, AFTER more than 30 years of iso- 
lation since the Islamic Revolution of 1979 
overthrew the U.S.-installed Shah, American 
and Iranian officials are talking to each other. 
The late September telephone conversa- 
tion between President Obama and Iranian 
President Rouhani was an important first 
step. If the two sides can reach an agreement 
on ending the nuclear standoff, it could pave 
the way for other forms of cooperation that 
could significantly improve regional and 
global security. 

Because of the historical mistrust 
between the United States and Iran that goes 
at least as far back as the 1954 CIA-backed 
coup that overthrew Iran’s democratically 
elected prime minister, achieving progress 
will require diplomatic flexibility on both 
sides. The core objectives of the international 
community are to prevent Iran from devel- 
oping nuclear weapons and to guarantee that 
its nuclear program is solely for peaceful 
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purposes. This can be accomplished by con- 
vincing Tehran to accept binding limits on 
its nuclear program and by robust monitor- 
ing mechanisms to guarantee the absence of 
military-related activities. 

Iran’s objectives are to gain international 


acceptance of its right to develop nuclear 
energy, including uranium enrichment, and 
to obtain relief from crippling sanctions. If 
Tehran takes steps toward accepting lim- 
its and agreeing to enhanced transparency 
and monitoring, Washington should offer 
an initial partial suspension of sanctions and 
pledge to lift additional sanctions as prog- 
ress proceeds. This would help jump-start 
the talks and strengthen President Rouhani’s 


Tear Gas 
Into Plowshares 


In the West Bank village of Bil’in, 
Palestinian Sabiha Abu Rahmeh 
waters flowers growing in tear 
gas canisters. The garden of 
periwinkle is a memorial for her 
son, Bassem Abu Rahmeh, on 
the spot where he was killed 

in 2009 when Israeli military 
personnel shot him in the chest 
with a tear gas projectile. Her 
daughter, Jawaher, died of tear 
gas inhalation in 2010. Over the 
last four years, 61 Palestinian ci- 
vilians have been killed by Israeli 
security forces and one Israeli 
soldier was killed by Palestinians 
in the West Bank, according to 
the rights group B'Tselem. 


hand in the face of hardliners. 

The initial suspension might aim to ease 
prohibitions on the financing of exports 
to Iran of specified civilian goods, includ- 
ing medical supplies, agricultural products, 
consumer goods, and related non-military 


goods and services. The European Union 
and the U.N. Security Council could adopt 
parallel measures. 

An initial suspension of sanctions would 
not be an unprecedented or radical step. 
This July, the United States removed restric- 
tions that had denied the Iranian people 
access to medicines and medical supplies. 
In September, the U.S. eased restrictions 
on humanitarian activities and athletic 
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exchanges with Iran. These humanitarian 
gestures could be followed with a diplomatic 
move to suspend additional non-military 
financial sanctions. 

Some in Washington are opposed to 
this approach. They favor threatening more 
sanctions, and are demanding that Iran dis- 
mantle its nuclear facilities. Former White 
House nuclear adviser Gary Samore told 
The New York Times recently that Iran would 
face “sticker shock” at the price of easing 
sanctions. On the price list would be dis- 
mantling major nuclear facilities, including 
the almost-completed, multi-billion-dollar 
heavy-water reactor at Arak and the under- 
ground enrichment site at Fordo. 

These are unreasonable demands that 
would scuttle the chances of a diplomatic 
agreement. They go beyond the terms of 
U.N. resolutions, which call for greater 
Iranian cooperation with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and a suspension of 
enrichment and construction at heavy-water 
sites, but make no mention of dismantling 
nuclear facilities. These facilities are cur- 
rently under inspection by the IAEA, and 
presumably after a negotiated agreement 
would be under even tighter monitoring. 

In an ideal world, we might all wish to 
see Iran without significant nuclear poten- 
tial, but that is neither feasible nor necessary 
in the near term. An agreement that limits 
Iran’s enrichment program and provides 
more robust and intrusive monitoring would 
allay fears about an Iranian nuclear bomb. 

A nonproliferation agreement with Iran 
could lay the foundation for other steps 
toward peace in the region. Iran’s coopera- 
tion, along with that of Russia, might be useful 
in trying to end the civil war in Syria, per- 
haps persuading the Assad regime to accept a 
ceasefire and negotiated agreement with rebel 
forces. Tehran might also be willing to coop- 
erate with Washington in ensuring that the 
Taliban does not take over in Afghanistan as 
US. military forces leave next year. 

Much is at stake in the current negotia- 
tions, not only in reducing the nuclear threat 
but possibly improving the prospects for 
peace throughout the region. = 


David Cortright, a Sojourners contributing 
writer, is director of policy studies at Notre 
Dame’ Kroc Institute for International Peace 
Studies. 


By Toya Richards Jackson 


Called to Lead 


More and more African-American 
women are called to ministry—yet still 
excluded from the pulpit. 


IT IS EASY, and a lot more comfortable, to 
identify and name dysfunction outside your 
family. It’s an entirely different endeavor, 
however, to label inappropriate behavior in 
your own home. 

That's the situation I find myself in as 
a lifelong member of the black Baptist tra- 
dition—one that, by and large, refuses to 
ordain women ministers and call them into 
the pastorate. I can no longer keep silent. My 
spirit won't let me be quiet about a system 
where injustice is nurtured. 

Women are the backbone of African- 
American Baptist congregational life, 
yet they traditionally have been blocked 
from ordained ministry. ’ve watched this 
for years in Kentucky where I was born, 
raised, and currently live; experienced it 
in other places where I have resided; and 
heard the same story from Baptist female 
colleagues in ministry around the coun- 
try. The same is also true in many white 
Baptist congregations, such as those affil- 
iated with the Southern Baptist tradition. 
But I’m speaking here about the world I 
know personally. 

Ironically, some of these black congrega- 
tions and pastors who are unwilling to honor 
God's call on the lives of women seeking 
ordination are the same ones who are quick 
to name a plethora of injustices perpetrated 
against black people as a race, and to demand 
quick resolution. 

Doors for women called to preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ have opened a little 
in recent decades. More women are being 
licensed, the precursor to ordination in the 
Baptist structure. But the process usually 
stops there, and women are left patiently 
waiting to be blessed into the fold. These 
“ladies in waiting” are allowed to lead min- 
istries, teach, and occasionally preach, but 
rarely permitted to go beyond that. 

The stated reasons for excluding women 
include a particular scriptural interpre- 
tation that disallows women as church 
leaders, and a history and practice that 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


November-December 1999 


We've Lost The War 
On Drugs 


THIS STORY IS 
about the loss of a 
war and the sin and 
insanity of continu- 
ing to wage that 
war with the same 
weapon: prisons. 
From the well- 
meaning but naive “solution” of “just 
say no” to the equally well-mean- 
ing but equally naive mandatory 
minimum sentences, we have been 
defeated in our War on Drugs. 

When we finally realized that 
we had lost the undeclared war in 
Vietnam, those remaining in Saigon 
climbed to the highest building and 
clung to the last helicopter leaving 
the country. Now it is time for the 
metaphor to be exercised in the drug 
war. We have lost. 

But there are those who will not 
admit defeat. Who are they? First 
and foremost they are the ones who 
make enormous profits from what is 
now recognized as the prison-indus- 
trial complex. 

Locking people up is big business. 
Not just for construction companies 
but for such private enterprises as the 
Corrections Corporation of America, 
a Tennessee-based company that is 
leading the way in the effort to turn 
all prisons over to private enterprise. 
Last year its net profit was $53.9 mil- 
lion. Since corporate prisons make 
their profits based on the daily num- 
ber of prisoners, longer sentences are 
the strategy. Not rehabilitation. Not 
justice. = 
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Will Campbell was a preacher, activist, 
and author of Race and the Renewal 
of the Church (1962) and Brother to 
a Dragonfly (1977) when this article 
appeared. 
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simply has never seen women ordained. 
Some pastors claim that Baptist polity 
dictates that one is only ordained when 
called to a pastorate. Yet they fail to point 
out the frustrating irony of a situation in 
which women may be called by God but 
are excluded from the pulpit-filling process. 

Although a handful of black Baptist 
women have been allowed into the club 
after adequate grooming, in general women 
are simply not welcomed into the candidate 
process for head pastor positions. The entire 
situation, in my view, is unacceptable, partic- 
ularly when one considers the fact that black 
Baptist women are answering the call to the 
gospel ministry in droves, and entering sem- 
inary as a result. 

What, then, needs to happen? The first 
step is to name the elephant in the room. 
Those of us who live inside the tradition, 
and even those outside, must call out the 
dysfunctional behavior and explore the “how 
and why” of the matter. 

Second, churches and pastors must 
be Christ-like agents of change and 


By Leonard Rodgers 


transformation in this area. Pastors com- 
fortable preaching about the boldness of the 
apostles must put action to their words and 
buck a system that prevents an entire group 
of people from fully living into the call God 
has on their lives. 

I am grateful that my congregation, 
of which I am a fairly new member, has a 
history of ordaining women ministers— 
driven, in part, by its independent spirit. I 
am scheduled to be ordained in December. 
Yet I remain troubled by the throngs of other 
Baptist congregations and pastors in my 
community, my state, and my country who 
refuse to do more to support called women 
in their midst. 

I am no longer comfortable remaining 
silent on this issue. I eagerly await news that 
change is taking place. Let it be so! m 


Toya Richards Jackson is a licensed Baptist 
minister from Louisville, Ky. She holds a 
Master of Divinity degree from Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary and is the 
owner of Grace Multimedia, LLC. 


Holy Innocents in Pakistan 


Decades ago, Christians and Muslims mingled at Youth for Christ events in Peshawar. 


What happened? 


MY HEART WAS broken when I got the 
news on a Sunday in September: All Saints 
Church in Peshawar, Pakistan, had been 
attacked by two suicide bombers just after 
the Sunday service, as worshippers filtered 
out of the sanctuary. Eighty-five people were 
killed, including 34 women, seven children, 
and two Muslim police officers there to pro- 
vide security. Later reports said the bombers 
were Sunni extremists. 

In 1976, I was honored to start Youth 
for Christ in Peshawar. There were few 
Christians in this area near the Afghan bor- 
der; Peshawar was not and is not a big town. 
Undoubtedly, some of the adults in and 
around the church when it was bombed were 
people I had met decades earlier. 

News of the bombing confounded my 
memory of Peshawar 38 years ago. Religious 
plurality then was not perfect, but it was in 
great contrast to today. Christians, though 
few, served the Lord with some freedom. 


Youth for Christ held open-air rallies in the 
park, amplified by public-address speak- 
ers, with young people singing Christian 
songs with Bible messages to be heard by 
anyone within earshot. No security was 
needed, and truth be told both Muslim and 
Christian youth were in the audience and 
the choir. 

The start of the second Gulf war in 2003, 
and subsequent military actions, changed 
everything. Reports say the church bomb- 
ing in Peshawar was in retaliation for U.S. 
drone strikes that killed innocent men, 
women, and children, along with suspected 
terrorists, in that part of Pakistan. Peshawar 
is strategically located on the border with 
Afghanistan, not far from the famous 
Khyber Pass and only about 125 miles from 
where Osama bin Laden was killed. 

Christians are a minority in Peshawar. 
However, they excel now, as they did 
when I was there, in providing the most 
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professional and compassionate medical 
treatment in the region. Pakistani Christians 
in Peshawar continue to have the best hos- 
pital and regional clinics in the area, serving 
the majority Muslim population as well as 
all minorities. 

The Church of Pakistan (formed in 
1970 as a union of Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
United Methodists, and Lutherans) and its 


“Targeting innocent people 
is against the teaching of 
Islam and all religions." 


diocese of Peshawar support two mission 
hospitals, located in Bannu and Peshawar, 
two mother-and-child centers located in the 
nearby towns of Risalpur and Dera Ismail 
Khan, one center for the mentally and phys- 
ically challenged in Peshawar, and a hospital 
in the city of Tank that serves the nearby 
tribal area of Waziristan. 

Most of the young people that made 
up Youth for Christ in the 1970s were the 
children of employees of these medical insti- 
tutions, or those children’s friends from 
school. They were bright, well-educated, 
enthusiastic followers of Jesus. No doubt 
some of them or their families died or were 
injured in this September's cowardly attack. 

Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said of 
the attackers, “Terrorists have no religion, 
and targeting innocent people is against the 
teaching of Islam and all religions.” In subse- 
quent weeks, additional bombings targeted 
Peshawar’s market and a health clinic pre- 
paring for polio vaccinations. 

May God bless our brothers and sisters 
in Pakistan who, despite the loss of children, 
mothers, fathers, and grandparents, continue 
to serve all in the name of Jesus. Blessed are 
the peacemakers in Peshawar—we love you, 
suffer with you, and salute you for your faith- 
fulness. Lord, allow us to learn from their 
example. = 


Leonard Rodgers is facilitator for the Middle 
East and North Africa at Global Initiatives, 
Inc. He previously worked for Venture 
Middle East, Evangelicals for Middle East 
Understanding, World Vision, and Youth for 
Christ. 
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Deep Economy 


Truth to Power: 
A poster of Tim 
DeChristopher, 31, 


convicted for 


blocking a 
drilling lease 
auction in 


Utah. 


Your Turn, Harvard 


IF YOU WANT to understand why 
the climate movement missed Tim 
DeChristopher when he was in jail 
for two years, you should read the 
letter he sent recently to the presi- 
dent of Harvard. 

Drew Faust—Harvard’s first 
female president—had just spo- 
ken for the establishment (really, 
the establishment establishment) by 
publishing a weary, soulless letter 
explaining that Harvard would not 
divest from fossil fuels despite the 
request of 80 percent of its student 


This kind of neutrality is like 
defending the right of poor and rich 
alike to sleep beneath bridges. 
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body. DeChristopher—who was 
imprisoned for two years after an 
inspired act of civil disobedience to 
block a drilling lease auction in his 
home state of Utah—had just arrived 
in Cambridge to start at Harvard 
Divinity School. 

“Drew Faust seeks a position of 
neutrality in a struggle where the 
powerful only ask that people like 
her remain neutral, DeChristopher 
wrote. “She says that Harvard’s 
endowment shouldn't take a polit- 
ical position, and yet it invests in 
an industry that spends countless 
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millions on corrupting our politi- 
cal system. In a world of corporate 
personhood, if she doesn't want that 
money to be political, she should put 
it under her mattress. She has clearly 
forgotten the words of Paolo Freire: 
‘Washing one’s hands of the conflict 
between the powerful and power- 
less means to side with the powerful, 
not to remain neutral’ Or as Howard 
Zinn put [it] succinctly, “You can’t be 
neutral on a moving train.” 

DeChristopher is exactly right. 
Just as a tie goes to the runner, so 
“neutrality” goes to the status quo. 
And given that we're in a full-on 
climate emergency—the Arctic 
melted last summer, for crying out 
loud—this kind of neutrality is no 
more admirable than defending the 
right of poor and rich alike to sleep 
beneath bridges. 

President Faust’s position is 
not unexpected—it took Harvard 
a decade to even partially divest 
its stock in apartheid South Africa. 
And it will doubtless take the same 
kind of inspired campaign to force 
the issue this time too, at 
Harvard and the 300-odd 
other institutions where 
divestment is now an active 
fight. 

But religious institu- 
tions can help enormously: 
by providing a powerful 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 
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moral witness; by doing the right 
thing, even if their endowments are 
slightly smaller than Harvard's $32.7 
billion. Right across Massachusetts 
Avenue from Faust’s office you'll find 
the historic First Parish Unitarian 
of Cambridge. And on its spire 
you'll find a banner that says, “We 
divested from fossil fuels! Your turn, 
Harvard!” 

First Parish’s pastor, Fred Small, 
is one of the true stalwarts of the 
fight against climate change in this 
country. He's gone to jail, he’s writ- 
ten songs, and he’s preached and 
preached and preached. Here's how 
he explained to his congregation that 
the time for divestment had come: 
“We must work with love for love: 
to build a love-centered, Earth- 
centered, justice-centered world 
to take the place of the one that is 
crumbling around us. This work is 
political, but it is also spiritual” 

He's right. And over the next 
few years he and many like him 
will carry the day. Harvard—the 
establishment—imagines it is all 
powerful. But not as pow- 
erful as physics, and not as 
powerful as, well, Veritas. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
and founder of 350.org. 
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IN THE YEAR since the mass shooting at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, Conn., last Dec. 14, thou- 
sands more have died by gun violence, and the NRA seems 


to stymie sane firearm measures at every turn. How do we 


stave off despair, hold on to hope, and keep moving forward 


when the odds feel overwhelming? 


Bigger Than Politics 


What do we say to those who are weary? 


by Brian Doyle 


WHAT WOULD | SAY to those who are weary of 

assault rifles mowing down children of all ages, 

every few months, for as long as we can remember 

now? Oregon Colorado Wisconsin Pennsylvania 

Connecticut Texas Massachusetts Minnesota 

Virginia do I need to go on? I would say that this is 

bigger than politics. I would say this is about money. 

I would say Isn't it interesting that we are the biggest 

weapons exporter on the planet? I would say that we lie when we say 
children are the most important things in our society. I would say 
that the next time a tall oily smarmy confident beautifully suited 
beautifully coiffed glowing candidate for office says the words fam- 
ily values, someone tosses an assault rifle on the stage with a small 
note attached to it that reads Is this more important than a kinder- 
garten kid? 

I would also say, quietly, that this is bigger than rage and anger 
and snarling at idiots who pretend to hide behind the Constitution. 
I would say this is also about poor twisted lonely lost bent young 
men no one paid attention to, no one really cared about. And I 
would say that people like Dawn Hochsprung and Mary Scherlach, 
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who ran right at the bent twisted kid with the 3 
rifle in Newtown, are the flash of hope and & 
genius here. Those are the people I will celebrate g 
on Dec. 14. There are a lot of people like Dawn = 
Hochsprung and Mary Scherlach, may they rest 3 
in peace. We all are Dawn and Mary in our hearts Ey 
and why we wait until hell and horror are in front 2 
of us to unleash our glorious wild defiant cour- 5 
age is a mystery to me. But it’s there. And there are a lot of days 2 
when I think the whole essence of Christianity, the actual real no 
kidding reason the skinny Jewish man sparked the most stunning 
possible revolution in history, is to gently insistently relentlessly 
edge us away from our savagely violent past into a future where 
Dawn and Mary are who we are, and you visit guns in museums, 
and war is a joke, and defiant peace is what we say to each other 
all blessed day long. = 


Brian Doyle is the editor of Portland Magazine at the University of 
Portland (Oregon) and the author most recently of The Thorny Grace 
of It, a collection of spiritual essays. 
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and Perseverance 


An Insanity of Rationality 


The numbers 
above repre- 
sent U.S. gun 
deaths every 
two months, 
based on 

the National 
Vital Statistics 
Reports from 
the CDC. 
Firearms killed 
30,470 people 
in 2010, the 
latest year 
with complete 
data. Graphic 
by Ken Davis. 


This spiritual disease thrives on violence and calls it good. 


by Joan Chittister, OSB 


THERE IS A MADNESS abroad in the land, hid- 
ing behind the Constitution, brazenly ignoring the 
suffering of many who, over the years, have died 
in its defense, and operating under the banner of 
rationality. It's a rare form of spiritual disease that 
thrives on violence and calls it good. 

They want a proper response to violence, they 
tell us, and, most interesting of all, they insist that 
only violence can control violence. If “the good 
guys” have guns, this argument goes, “the bad 
guys” won't be able to do any harm. 

This particular insanity of rationality argues 
that violence is an antidote to violence. Then why 
do we find scant proof of that anywhere? Why, 
for instance, hasn't it worked in Syria, we might 
ask. And where was the good of it in Iraq, the land 
of our own misadventures, where the weapons 
of mass destruction we went to disarm did not 
even exist and the people who died in the cross- 
fire of that insanity had not harbored bin Laden. 
So how much peace through violence have all the 
good guys on all sides really achieved? 

The insanity of rationality says it is only rea- 
sonable to arm a population to defend itself 
against itself. And so, day after day, the level of 
violence rises around us as hunting rifles and 
small pistols turn into larger and larger weapons 
of our private little wars. 

Clearly this particular piece of childish logic 
has yet to quell the gang violence in Chicago. It 
didn't even work on an army base in Texas where, 
we must assume, the place was loaded with legal 
weapons. 

What's more, it does nothing to save the lives 
of the good guy's children, who pick up the good 
guy's guns at the age of 2 and 3 and 4 years old 


and turn them on the good guy fathers who own 
them. 

So the mayhem only increases while white 
men in business suits insist that their civil rights 
have been impugned, their right to defend them- 
selves has been taken from them, and more guns, 
larger guns, insanely damaging guns are the 
answer. Instead of hiring more police officers, they 
argue that arming students and teachers them- 
selves, nonprofessionals, will do more to maintain 
calm and control the damage in situations specif- 
ically designed to cause chaos than waiting for 
security personnel would do. 

It is that kind of creeping irrationality that 
threatens us all. 

And in the end, it is asad commentary on our 
society. We have now become the most violent 
country in the world while our industries col- 
lapse, our educational system declines, women 
are denied healthcare, our infrastructure is falling 
apart, and there's more money to be made selling 
drugs in this country than in teaching school. No 
wonder gun pushers fear for their lives and sell the 
drug that promises the security it cannot possibly 
give while the country is becoming more desper- 
ate for peace and security by the day. 

The hope? The hope lies only in those who 
refuse to feed this addiction to violence. These 
are they who remember again that we follow the 
one who said “Peter, put away your sword” when 
it was his own life that was at stake. 


The hope is you and me. Or not. = 


Joan Chittister, OSB, a Sojourners contributing editor, 
is executive director of Benetvision, author of 47 books, 
and co-chair of the Global Peace Initiative of Women. 
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Now is the time 
for outrageous 


16 


for elaborate 
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Vanquishing 
the Kingdom of 
Despair 


Hope is not a passive reliance upon God; 
it's ahuman act of commitment. 
by Walter Brueggemann 


THIS FALL WE had a reading at church from Jeremiah 32:1- 
15. This is the narrative in which Jeremiah is mandated by 
God to buy the family property in a moment when land has 
almost no value because of an invading, occupying army. In 
obedience Jeremiah secures the property for a time when 
“houses and fields and vineyards shall again be bought in 
the land,’ that is, when peace and economic coherence will 
again be available. The narrative attests the primary elements 
of hope for a time of chaotic failure. 

Negatively, it is clear that serious 
hope for the future is not grounded in 
present data. Indeed, all of Jeremiah’s 
circumstances tell against any such 
investment. Hope is an act that primar- 
ily contradicts the “facts on the ground” 

Positively, hope in this narrative 

el: consists of two ingredients. First, hope 

hospitality. is grounded in ae deep, holy is 

tional purpose of God. God intends a 

peaceable, workable economy of houses and fields and vine- 

yards in times to come. Jeremiah is committed to a hope 

grounded in God’s resolve, at which Jeremiah has arrived 
with certitude. 

But second, hope is not a passive reliance upon God. 
Hope is a human act of commitment to and investment in the 
future. Hope is an act of human courage that refuses to cher- 
ish the present too much or be reduced to despair by present 
circumstance. Hope is the capacity to relinquish the present 
for the sake of what is imagined to be a reachable future. In 
the end, hope is a practice that bets on a vision of the future 
that is judged to be well beyond present circumstance, even 
if one does not know how to get from here to there. 

The issues are the same for us as they were for ancient 
Jeremiah. On the one hand, Christian faith affirms that, as 
Rob Bell asserted, “Love wins!” Without that conviction, 


generosity, 
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there is no reliable gospel hope. 

But that sureness about God's large resolve is not just an 
assurance; it is a summons. It is a summons to risky invest- 
ment that the world thinks is foolish. It follows that now is 
the time for yielding justice, for foolish forgiveness, for outra- 
geous generosity, for elaborate hospitality. None of these acts 
can come from fear, anxiety, or despair. But they are all acts 
that evoke new futures that the fearful think are impossible. 

Hope in the end is a contradiction of the dominant 
version of reality; it subverts the dominant version of fear, 
anxiety, despair, and violence. The capacity for such con- 
tradiction is at the heart of Christian faith. More than that, 
it is at the root of human well-being, for ourselves as for all 
our would-be neighbors. 

The convergence of holy resolve and human risk-taking 
does indeed generate an alternative reality. That has been a 
mandate for Christians since the beginning of Jesus’ sum- 
mons to “a conviction of things not seen” (Hebrews 11:1), 
and the same mandate has belonged to serious Jews well 
before us. In the kingdom of despair, there is no trust in 
holy resolve and no courage for an alternative. At our best, 
we know otherwise! = 


Walter Brueggemann, a Sojourners contributing editor, 
is professor emeritus at Columbia Theological Seminary in 
Decatur, Ga. 
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What Would the Prince of Peace Say Today? 


The massacre of the Holy Innocents in Bethlehem and Newtown. 


by Shane Claiborne 


PERHAPS THE ORIGINAL Christmas was marked more 
with agony and grief—like that a year ago in Newtown, 
Conn.—than with the glitz and glamour of shopping 
malls. As Mary and Joseph celebrated their newborn 
baby, other moms and dads were in utter agony because 
their kids had just been murdered. 

Jesus entered the world in a posture of absolute vul- 
nerability—an unarmed, innocent child during a time of 
tremendous violence. In Jesus’ time, too, there was a 
terrible massacre, an unspeakable act of violence when 
King Herod slaughtered children throughout the land. 
The church now remembers this as the massacre of the 
Holy Innocents. 

So let's imagine. What would the Prince of Peace 
say today to a nation where these things are true? Fact: 
More than 10,000 people die from gun-related homi- 
cides each year in the U.S.—that’s one Sandy Hook 
massacre every day. Fact: There are nearly 90 guns for 
every 100 civilians, making us the most heavily armed 
society in the world. Fact: After car accidents, gun 


violence is the leading cause of death among young 
people. 

Everything in our world, just as in Jesus’ time, argues 
that we must use violence to protect the innocent from 
violence—the very thing Jesus came to help us unlearn 
through his nonviolent life, death on the cross, and resur- 
rection. Jesus was a violence interrupter. He interrupted 
the “myth of redemptive violence,” the 


troubling assumption that we can use vio- Jesus 
lence to get rid of violence or that wecan 
destroy a life to save a life. He also taught interrupted 
his followers to be holy interrupters. a 

One example of this was when | joined the myth of 
folks for our first “weapon conversion.” redemptive 
A welder buddy of mine took an AK-47 i 
and transformed it—before our eyes!— violence: 


into a shovel and a rake. Soon after, we 

heard about RAWtools, a group of Mennonite black- 
smiths in Colorado who melt down donated guns to 
make trowels and such. Inspired by Isaiah's vision of 
“beating swords into plows,” these 
metalworkers decided to turn guns 
into gardening equipment. They 
chose the name RAWtools because 
they want to “turn war backward and 
forge peace.” 

There is something special about 
seeing the transformation happen 
before your eyes, about hearing the 
sound of the forge, the white heat and 
sparks, the pounding of the metal. 
Something therapeutic happens when 
you take a hammer to the barrel of a 
gun. 

What would Jesus do? He'd keep 
the sparks flying. = 


Shane Claiborne, author of The 
Irresistible Revolution and a Sojour- 
ners contributing editor, is a co-founder 
of The Simple Way community in 
Philadelphia. 
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Driving Out the Demons 


We have failed to understand that evil is not rational or subject to reason. 
by Richard Rohr, OFM 
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“Lord, take pity on my son, he is a lunatic and in a 
wretched state!”—Matthew 17:15 


I HAVE BECOME convinced that the reason we seem to 
make so little headway against war, gun violence, bully- 
ing, rape, and other forms of abuse is that the underlying 
US. worldview is so strongly in place—and its assump- 
tions are largely held in the unconscious where fear and 
pain always lodge (the reptilian and old mam- 
malian brain, if you want to be scientific 

about it)—a hard place to get to. 

The only things that can touch us at 
that level, to use Jesus’ cryptic advice 
to the disciples who cannot drive out 
a demon from the “lunatic” and pos- 
sessed boy of Matthew 17, are “prayer 
and fasting.” Until there is an inner 
healing (a form of “prayer” that is 
allowed to invade the unconscious) and 
some free willingness to let go (“fast- 
ing”)—and these are probably needed 
by both the exorcist and the exorcised— 
there is little deep change in addictive and 
irrational situations. That is clearly what we are 
dealing with in regard to gun control. 

Most of our arguments and sermons are based on 
what seems like rather clear gospel teaching, if not also 
humanistic values or sustainable good sense; but they 
seem to bear little fruit except in those who are already 
very goodwilled or somehow ready for an encounter with 
grace. I am told that all logical/rational/verbal teaching 
merely touches parts of the neo-cortex and frontal lobes 
where we have some degree of conscious awareness. But 
our deep assumptions are normally untouched because 
they are nonrational, deeply felt, and often fear-based. 
These are not subject to logic. 

What is firmly in place in the reptilian and old mam- 
malian brain, especially the U.S. version, is becoming 
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very clear: Might makes right; power is usually good 
and usually right; and powerlessness is to be avoided 
at all costs—because life is about “winning” and always 
being in control. This mind formed U.S. history, and its 
sad irrationality is made evident by our unwillingness to 
join the rest of the civilized world in basic gun control. 
Until this underlying and terrible lie is exposed for what 
it is (such exposing is the burden and the glory of 
the gospel!) and also is deeply healed, my 
sense is that we will be just as unsuccess- 
ful as the discouraged disciples were when 
“they could not drive out” the “demon 
of deafness and dumbness,” as Jesus 
rightly named it (Mark 9:25). Exactly 
like the possessed boy, the U.S. will 
keep “foaming at the mouth, grinding 
its teeth, and going rigid” Like him we 
will “keep throwing ourselves into the 

fire to destroy ourselves” (9:22). 

It seems we have paid a huge price for 
neglecting the entire ministry of healing 
and community in our preaching of the 

Christian gospel. We also failed to understand 

that evil is not rational or subject to reason. Jesus 

invariably accompanied his preaching with healings. We 

usually just preach, and these isolated words do not bear 
much fruit in the garden of goodness. 

For us Catholics, and even more for Franciscans, 
Pope Francis is exemplifying the way to preach the gos- 
pel. It seems he heals and creates community wherever 
he goes, instead of parsing sentences and arguing about 
who needs exorcism and who doesn't. He is telling us we 
all do, by standing first in line. = 


Richard Rohr, OFM, a Sojourners contributing editor, 
is founder of the Center for Action and Contemplation 
(www.cacradicalgrace.org) in Albuquerque, N.M. 
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The Fruits of Forgiveness 


Hope is wrapped up in a web that includes both 
victims and perpetrators. by Shelley Douglass 


MY NEIGHBORHOOD, and neighborhoods like it, has experi- 
enced gun violence for years. Usually it's one or two young men 
at a time; once it was five. Sometimes it’s a young child caught 
in the crossfire, or a spouse/partner, or a parent or grandparent. 
We know the underlying causes—the lack of opportunity, the 
despair, the lack of mental health care, the ready availability of 
handguns. We do what we can to make it better, but we know 
that until our city/state/country sees these lives as valuable, the 
massive effort to address the causes of violence cannot be made. 

How do we go on while we wait for that time? Ironically 
enough, | often find hope in the victims and their families. | find 
hope in the young mother whose toddler was killed by a stray 
bullet while he slept in his bed, the young mother who from the 
beginning has spoken against the death penalty for her child's 
killer. | find hope in the bereaved parents who organize together 


to prevent more murders. | find hope in people like Callie Greer 
of Montgomery, Ala., who asked the judge for mercy for the killer 
of her son—and obtained it. Now that young man is out of prison, 
married, with children of his own. 

| find hope also in some of the perpetrators—those (mostly) 
men on death row who have matured, faced their pasts, and now 
work to support other men on death row in making the same 
steps. | find hope in the middle-aged man | tutored at our GED 
program a couple of years ago. He had served his time for man- 
slaughter, and he was trying to gain skills to live a better life, 
outside of the prison system and away from violent friends. 

| see in these folks the human capacity for change, for 
redemption, for forgiveness. | believe that every one of us, made 
in God's image as we are, has that capacity. Our challenge is 
to learn to call it forth in each person. Our hope is that we will 
succeed. m 


Shelley Douglass lives and works at Mary’s House Catholic Worker in 
Birmingham, Ala., whose mission is to offer hospitality to families and 
work for peace and against the death penalty. 


Overcoming the Power of Money 


We should not be surprised that the gun lobby holds so much sway. 


by Lisa Sharon Harper 


| GREW UP in the era of The Brady Bunch, 
The Cosby Show, and Fantasy Island. Every 
night my generation was confronted with 
situations that seemed impossible, and 
somehow they worked out fine—and the 
audience even got to laugh along with the 
laugh track or fall in love to sappy back- 
ground music along the way. 

But mine is also the generation that 
watched helplessly as everyday citizens 
acquitted the police officers who beat 
Rodney King to a pulp, and came of age 
as youth workers who ducked bullets and 
helped clean up after the 1992 Los Angeles 
riots. We witnessed the failure of Promise 
Keepers to overcome racism in the evan- 
gelical church, and then witnessed the 
racially divided mega-church boom. 

| wonder how all of these experiences 
have affected my own ability to persist, to 


hope and work for a better world, espe- 
cially in light of persistent poverty, racial 
apathy, and the overwhelming sense that 
the forces against us are so powerful. Not 
even the deaths of little white children 
could move Congress to pass the most 
commonsense gun legislation. 

But that, quite frankly, is due to the 
power of money. We should not be sur- 
prised. The power of money catalyzed 
and entrenched the most heinous sins in 
our nation’s history, including the steal- 
ing of Native American lands and the 
stealing of African peoples. The power of 
money—based in the desire of Southerners 
to maintain their dominant position in 
society—ultimately translated into the sys- 
tematic impoverishment of black families 
known as Jim Crow segregation. Now, the 
power of money props up the privatized 


prison-industrial complex. We should not 
be surprised that the gun lobby holds so 
much sway—and lacks so much feeling 
that it could stand stone-faced and call for 
even more guns in the face of weeping par- 
ents, friends, and loved ones. 

Throughout the ages, faith has helped 
women, men, and children take one more 
step. Faith helped each generation pass the 
baton to the next. Faith believed another 
world was possible—and even proba- 
ble—with God's intervention. And until 
that time, people sang, they marched, they 
planned, they prayed—and they realized a 
new day! And so again we wait and work 
for the day our nation chooses people over 
profit, life over guns, God over mammon. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is director of mobilizing 
at Sojourners. 
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In the Name of the 
Child of Bethlehem 


Each new life asks us to give our best, to cultivate a passion for what 
one human being owes to another. by Anne Howard 


“WHY BOTHER?" I asked the rabbi. 
It was 1982, and I was working for an 
interfaith nuclear disarmament group, 
pushing against the massive nuclear 
weapons buildup of that day. I went to 
see Rabbi Beerman, one of our advis- 
ers, on a day when I was just about 
ready to give up. I was feeling that 
it was futile to protest the arms race 
when every day the weapons budgets 
swelled bigger, the nuclear stockpiles 
rose higher, and our country sold more 
and more weapons to 
more and more Third 
World countries. The 
spiral of violence 
seemed out of control. 

“Our efforts are 
so puny. Nobody listens. It’s hopeless. 
Why do we bother to keep working for 
change?” I asked. 

Rabbi Beerman listened, as he 
always listened to my questions and 
complaints. Without a word, he reached 
into his desk drawer and pulled out a 
picture of his new grandson, Matthew 
Benjamin. He asked to see a picture of 
my new baby son, Benjamin Michael. 

In the style of all wisdom teachers, 
he asked me to think about these two 
little boys and the world in which they 
would grow up. He asked me to think 
about what we owed them. And then 
he asked: “If we cannot cultivate a pas- 
sion for what one human being owes to 
another, what are we?” 

I can hear the echo of his question 


from that day to this, from that arms 
buildup to “shock and awe” over Baghdad 
to unending war in the Middle East to 
Columbine, Tucson, Trayvon, Newtown, 
Chicago, Boston, the Navy Yard, and all 
the other reasons for despair. I hear the 
rabbi’s question, from that day to this, as 
a call to hope. 

And now I have a new call to hope. 
My baby son has grown up. He is now a 
doctor, training in trauma surgery and 
serving an urban population, where he 


“Our efforts are so puny. Why do we 
bother to keep working for change?" 


too often finds himself sewing up the 
gunshot wounds of inner-city chil- 
dren. I ask him my new version of “Why 
bother?”—“What keeps you going?” He 
says, “I feel honored to do my best. I 
owe each one my best’ 

So, in this season of Advent and 
Christmas, when we share again the 
story of God becoming known to us 
in fragile flesh, born in a stable under 
the boot of imperial rule, I hear the call 
that each life asks us to give our best, 
to resist the violence, to cultivate a pas- 
sion for what one human being owes to 
another, in the name of that Child of 
Bethlehem. m= 


Anne Howard is executive director of The 
Beatitudes Society. 
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Naming the Sin 


Are churches helping to stop domestic violence—or enabling it? 


JULIE OWENS HAD no way of knowing that, 
within days of saying her marriage vows, she 
would become a victim of domestic violence. 
She grew up in a Christian home. Her father 
was a pastor. Her brother was a pastor. Her 
uncles were pastors. Her parents had a beau- 
tiful and enduring marriage. She was well 
educated. She was well traveled. And she was 
deeply in love. 

During her honeymoon, Julie quickly real- 
ized that her husband now believed he owned 
her, a belief that would soon be followed by 
verbal abuse and, toward the end of their mar- 
riage, physical abuse. 

The abuse began with an irrational jeal- 
ousy. Then the name-calling began, along with 
accusations of infidelity. He isolated her from 
her friends and family. He showed up at the 
school where she worked as a special educa- 
tion teacher to “check on her.” Later, he started 
taking the car keys away from her. He even 
cut the spark-plug wires in their car so that 
he would always know her whereabouts. He 
threw dishes at her, disconnected the phone in 
their rural home, and threatened to harm her, 
their pets, friends, and even their unborn baby. 

Three months into the marriage, Julie 
knew that his behavior was not normal and 
the couple separated. 

Over the course of the next three months, 
she went to marriage counseling while her 
husband went to substance-abuse counseling. 
In search of help, she spoke with counselors, 
pastors, and others—yet not one of them ever 
uttered the words “domestic violence.” Instead, 


she was told that her husband was dealing 
negatively with “stress” and that he was “act- 
ing out” because he was raised in an abusive 
family. 

Julie believed what the experts told her. 

Three months after they separated, her 
husband agreed, as a condition of their 
reuniting, to attend Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings and marriage counseling. This time, 
the couple moved in with Julie’s parents where 
she thought she would be safe. Their son was 
born a few months later and, for a while, things 
seemed better. Then they got worse. 

Julie and her husband were together for 
eight months after the birth of their first and 
only child. They separated again. This time 
Julie filed for divorce. After she did so, both 
she and her father nearly lost their lives. 

One evening when Julie arrived home, her 
husband ambushed her and savagely beat her. 
He stabbed her in the stomach, then attacked 
her father, stabbing him through his eyebrows. 

The following Sunday, Rev. Owens stood 
at the pulpit of their church, bearing 40-plus 
stiches on his face. He describes his sermon 
that morning as less of a sermon and more of 
an “open, honest statement of need ... because 
I wanted them [his parishioners] to know 
that their pastor was hurting; that their pas- 
tor’s wife was hurting; that their daughter had 
been violently attacked ... that I had also been 
assaulted by my son-in-law and [the family 
was] vulnerable ... and hurting.” After that 
sermon, women from the church opened up, 
relieved that they could finally talk about the 
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acts of domestic violence occurring in their 
own homes. 

Since then, Julie and her father have 
dedicated their lives to social justice min- 
istries and actively speaking out about the 
Christian response to family violence and 
violence against women. 


THE U.S. DEPARTMENT of Justice defines 
domestic violence as “a pattern of abusive 
behavior in any relationship that is used 
by one partner to gain or maintain power 
and control over another intimate partner. 
Domestic violence can be physical, sex- 
ual, emotional, economic, or psychological 
actions or threats of actions that influence 
another person. This includes any behav- 
iors that intimidate, manipulate, humiliate, 
isolate, frighten, terrorize, coerce, threaten, 
blame, hurt, injure, or wound someone.” 

According to Rev. Owens, “a lot of the 
pastoral counseling that is given is more 
hurtful than helpful because so many pastors 
have wanted to preserve the marriage at all 
costs, and they have been quick to tell abused 
women that they should stay in the abusive 
relationship because ... God hates divorce.” 
But, Rev. Owens unequivocally states, “God 
hates abuse even more than divorce.” 


“Many pastors want to 
preserve marriage at all 
costs and tell abused 
women to stay in the 
abusive relationship." 


The kind of pastoral counseling and 
misinterpretation of biblical teaching that 
advises victims to submit to their abuser 
is as prevalent today as it was 40 years ago. 
According to Dr. Michele Balamani Silvera, 
an ordained minister, licensed psychothera- 
pist, and author of Dancing on Our Graves: 
Healing the Hearts and Souls of Women, 
“Keeping families intact is connected to the 
economic interest and identity of the church” 
Moreover, Silvera says, “one of the key prob- 
lems here is that there are many churches 
that are emotionally abusive, so recognizing 
signs of such abuse in the relationships of 
their members is all the more difficult” 

Jessica Moser would agree. Another sur- 
vivor of domestic violence, she was unable 
to find any refuge in her church. Moser suf- 
fered verbal abuse and, like in Julie Owens’ 


case, it surfaced during her honeymoon. It 
escalated quickly to a level that caused Moser 
to fear going home at night. The couple was 
together for a year when Moser asked her 
then-husband to leave their marital home. 

At the time, her husband served in their 
church. This fact alone made it even more 
difficult for anyone at her church to rec- 
ognize, let alone believe, that Moser could 
be a victim of domestic violence. Even the 
counselor at the Christian counseling cen- 
ter where they sought help was uneducated 
about domestic violence, treating her for 
“boundary issues” and her husband for 
“anger management issues.” 

Consequently, Moser reached out to her 
church’s leadership. Again, woefully unaware 
of the dynamics of domestic violence, she 
found no help there either. Verbal abuse was 
considered a “normal” relationship issue. 
The Christians from whom she sought help 
had only one goal in mind: reconciliation. 

After several years and many attempts 
to reconcile, Moser chose to end her mar- 
riage. As a Christian, this was a particularly 
difficult decision to make because of a fear 
that she would be “condemned by the law 
of the Bible” when she left her marriage. It 
was nearly impossible for her to get from 


Continuum of Care for Survivors of Domestic Violence 


LEVEL OF DANGER 


LEVEL OF CARE 


GUARDED/General Risk 


Occasional incidents of belittling, 
name calling, truth twisting. She 
believes her partner is caring but 
feels like she has to “walk on egg 
shells.” 


Help victim become edu- 

cated about domestic violence 
and proactive about her safety. 
Offer education and counseling 


resources. 


ELEVATED/ Significant Risk 


Frequent incidents involving yell- 
ing, screaming, hitting, stalking, 
making threats. She is isolated 
from friends and family. She is 
often afraid of her partner. 


Safety is priority. Also help vic- 
tim become educated about 
domestic violence. Offer counsel- 
ing resources. Help her develop 

a safety plan so that she feels 
empowered to get safe. 


SEVERE Risk 


Repeated incidents of being 
beaten physically and verbally. 
Abuser has used a knife, gun, 
or other weapons, choked her, 
or destroyed property. She fears 
for her life. 


Safety is priority. Offer 
resources to help victim get 

to a safe place, such as a shel- 
ter. Recommend she seek help 
from police or safe friends if she 
decides to go and gather some 
of her belongings. 


RESOURCES 


Call the National Domestic 
Violence Hotline at 1-800-799- 
SAFE (7233) 


Recommend the victim call 
police, 911 


Recommend the victim call 
police, 911 


Adapted from Continuum of Christian Care for Adult Victims of Domestic Violence, Charlotte-Mecklenburg, N.C. (Catherine DeLoach Lewis) 
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her church the support she needed to move 
forward. 

Catherine Clark Kroeger, founder of 
Christians for Biblical Equality and Peace 
and Safety in the Christian Home, recog- 
nized that most pastors don’t intend for harm 
to come to their parishioners. “Many well- 
meaning evangelical shepherds do not have 
enough training to recognize and appropri- 
ately respond to situations of abuse,” and 
seminaries dont train for this. “Inadequate 
clergy responses may harm families and 
drive victims away from the very communi- 
ties whom God calls to offer compassion and 
effective assistance,’ Kroeger believed. “The 
unwillingness of many to face this reality 
results in denying, concealing, minimizing, 
or ignoring sinful injustice.” 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE DOES not dis- 
criminate. Tricia Bent-Goodley, author of 
‘The Ultimate Betrayal: A Renewed Look at 
Intimate Partner Violence, explains that no 
data suggests that domestic violence occurs 
more frequently or infrequently among 
people of faith; nor is there any data as to 
whether churches with a conservative the- 
ology have a higher or lower incidence of 
domestic violence within their churches, 
because working with the faith-based com- 
munity to address domestic violence is 
relatively new. 

“What we do know,’ says Bent-Goodley, 
“is that faith can be used to cope and to find 
the strength and resolve to leave an abusive 
relationship. Unfortunately, and too often, 
religious leaders use religion and spirituality 
to reinforce staying in abusive relationships.” 

Increasingly, churches are start- 
ing domestic-violence ministries, says 
Bent-Goodley. She emphasizes that these 
ministries “are powerful symbols and 
organizing entities in churches. If there is 
support, I encourage churches to consider 
creating that option to give focused attention 
to this issue.” When domestic abuse is sus- 
pected, she states, “it is important to connect 
with professionals to create a safety plan” 

Deborah K. Webb is chaplain at 
Washington Hospital Center and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
She estimates that 75 percent of the domes- 
tic-violence cases she has handled involve 
shootings and stabbings. 

Washington Hospital Center’s trauma 


Beyond Anger Management 


What your church can do to address abusive behaviors. 
by TONY LAPP 


IN THE PAST, programs like Menergy were often 
described as “batterer intervention.” Today we 
prefer to situate battering behavior within the 
broader definition of abuse, and work with our 
participants to change abusive behaviors, big and 
small. 

In 30 years of work with men and women 
who act abusively toward an intimate partner, 
Menergy has had thousands of people of faith 
go through the program. Sometimes their faith community helped them 
get to our door; other times they came in spite of messages they received 
at church. 

A faith community that seeks to encourage change for abusive members 
can have a dramatic impact. Here are a few suggestions for how to start: 
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1. Embrace the secular programs in your community. “Groupthink” often 
supports abusive beliefs. Don't try to keep it in-house. In Menergy’s coun- 
seling groups, we see that diversity in life experience, culture and ethnicity, 
economic class, and religious belief aids 
group members in challenging each oth- 
er's ideas. 


Some of the most 
hurtful abuse can be 
committed in a state 
of calm. 


2. Learn more about domestic abuse. 
Contact the National Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence (1-800-799-SAFE) to 
get a list of local victim-advocacy pro- 
grams. Send several members of your 
church to a training for people interested in learning more. Effective sup- 
port that allows a survivor to grow stronger and safer can often be the 
fastest path toward holding the abusive partner accountable. 


3. Find out who local victim advocates refer to when asked for a resource 
for abusive partners. Responsible intervention programs for abusive part- 
ners maintain close, accountable relationships with programs that work 
with survivors. Some states have established standards for work with abu- 
sive partners. Whether or not such standards exist in your state, a stamp of 
approval from local victim advocates is the quickest way to find a respon- 
sible and experienced program. 


4. Visit programs for abusive partners. Find out if they allow group observ- 
ers. Get to know the workers. Ask how your church might partner with 
them. Look for common values. 


5. Reserve couples counseling and family therapy for non-abusive situa- 
tions. Many abusive partners handle themselves quite differently outside 
of the home—even when they are in couples counseling. What can feel 
like a productive session involving family members may create feelings of 
public humiliation in the mind of the abusive partner and lead to private 


punishment later. ; 
Continued on Page 26 
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Intern at 
Sojourners 


For nearly 30 years, 
Sojourners’ internship program 
has equipped young leaders to 
articulate the biblical call to social 
justice. 


Be a part of our yearlong intern 
program, which combines full-time 
work placements in our office with 
an opportunity to live in intentional 
community—all in the heart of the 
nation’s capital. 


“| am thankful for the opportu- 
nity and have grown personally, 
spiritually, and professionally. 
| am indebted to the Sojourners 
staff for what I have learned 
simply from witnessing their cou- 
rageous commitment and faithful 

example.” 
—former intern program 
participant 


Our unique internship program is 
one of Christian discipleship and 
vocational discernment. The pro- 
gram is open to people of all ages 
and career paths. 


To learn more about the program 
and to download an application, 
visit sojo.net/interns. 


The 2014-15 intern program begins 
Sept. 2, 2014. Deadline for applica- 
tions is March 1, 2014. 
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unit employs a multidisciplinary approach, 
including chaplains as part of the team. 
When a victim survives an attack and wants 
to talk, Webb often starts by discussing the 
meaning of life with them and asking what 
their goals are. The conversation normally 
goes on to include a discussion about their 
faith tradition. 

Catherine DeLoach Lewis runs Christian 
Therapy Services in Charlotte, N.C. A 
licensed and board-certified Christian coun- 
selor, she also provides domestic-violence 
training for churches interested in learn- 
ing how to help adult victims of domestic 
violence. 

She tells the story of a woman whose hus- 
band and abuser was a church pastor. When 
this woman sought help, she was told that 
her primary concern should be that of her 
husband's reputation and the reputation of 
his church. 

There are many other stories about the 
church leaders who ask the victim what she 
did to provoke the abuse or ask what would 
have happened if she had “submitted” to 
her husband. Matters are often worse if the 
abuser is a pastor or involved in the hierar- 
chy of the church. 

It is for this reason that Lewis works 
to “meet churches where they are” and to 
approach her work from a neutral stand- 
point. She does not engage in theological 
discussions with her clients or with clergy 
about whether a victim should separate or 
leave her husband. Rather, she looks at all 
matters of domestic violence through the 
lens of safety because, as Lewis says, “God 
wants [victims of domestic violence] to be 
safe.” According to Lewis, if a victim or a 
pastor looks at the abuse through this lens, 
confusion about these deep theological ques- 
tions “falls away,” 

Lewis has developed an innovative 
domestic-violence guide to be used as a 
“screening and resource tool” to help those 
who have had little training in domestic vio- 
lence to “help a victim decide who she needs 
to contact and what she needs to do for her 
safety.” Called the Continuum of Christian 
Care for Adult Victims of Domestic Violence 
(p. 24), the guide uses the colors formerly 
used by the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security to advise the public about terror- 
ist alerts to “correspond to a similar risk the 
victim may be experiencing when being ver- 
bally or physically abused by her partner.” 

The resource guide expressly tells mem- 
bers of the clergy: “[A survivor] has shown 
great courage in sharing her story with you. 
Listen and believe her” 

In fact, survivors and allies say that the 


Continued from Page 25 


6. Understand that domestic abuse 
is not only a problem of anger man- 
agement. Some of the most hurtful 
abuse can be committed in a state 
of calm. In addition, many people 
who act abusively are able to man- 
age their anger quite well in other 
areas of their lives. 


7. Develop a procedure for han- 
dling disclosures of abuse in your 
faith community. Don't, for exam- 
ple, pull everyone into the same 
room to hash it out. In the begin- 
ning, individual conversations are 
less threatening and safer. If the 
disclosure comes directly from the 
abusive partner, then make sure the 
immediate response includes at 
least respect for the person’s will- 
ingness to disclose, concern about 
the impact of the abuse on the per- 
son, their partner, and their children, 
and confidence in the possibility of 
change. 


8. Tolerate different definitions 
of success. Having an abusive per- 
son stop acting abusively is the best 
outcome—but not all abusive peo- 
ple will stop acting abusively. In 
those cases, success is whatever 
steps can be taken to support the 
people being abused. 


9. As acommunity, spend time dis- 
cussing the pervasiveness of abuse 
in everyday life. The spectrum of 
what we call abuse includes things 
that most of us have done—belit- 
tling, undermining, or controlling 
others. Owning up to the times 
when we also have abused power 
does not excuse patterned abu- 
sive behavior. Rather, when done 
thoughtfully, it can be a power- 
ful example of the humility and 
accountability we seek from the 
abusive parents and partners in 
our midst. We are in community 
together. m 


Tony Lapp is associate director of 
Menergy, a Philadelphia-based coun- 
seling program for people who have 
been abusive to an intimate partner. 
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violence is to “listen and believe.” Bent- 
Goodley says this is even more critical in 
communities of color because “women of 
color turn to their faith community for help 
before going to domestic violence and other ) 
formal providers. This makes the respon- a 
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between life and death. Knowing the signs ' : 
for lethality or serious physical violence 
really does save lives. Listen and believe. It Honor. 
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to do more in addressing domestic violence 
within their ministries agree that three things 
are critical. First, members of the clergy must 
recognize “the sin of abuse.” Second, domes- This Christmas, | | 
tic violence must be addressed from the ‘ ; | | 
pulpit. Congregants must hear and under- to a Sojourner in 
stand that the Bible condemns all forms of your life—your child, spouse, 
abuse, whether physical, verbal, emotional, 
or sexual. Third, pastors must urge victims to pastor, or any loved one who 
do whatever is necessary to keep themselves 
and their children safe. 
In Strengthening Families and Ending cal call to social justice in our 
Abuse, Amy Rasmussen Buckley recounts 
the biblical story of the many-husbanded 
Samaritan woman Jesus met at Jacob's well: 


seeks to articulate the bibli- 
world. 


Far from ostracizing the Samaritan Make a donation to Sojourners ‘ ' j 
woman, Jesus invites her to drink water that } 


promises to quench her deepest longings ... in honor of your loved one! 

Jesus addressed the human need for spiritual ) 
water. He wanted the woman to recognize her 

thirst in the desert of disappointment, shame, generosity with a special 


anger, loneliness, and pain ... Jesus’ relation- dandifoi s, 
ship with the Samaritan woman offers a Card) anc ojouniers Oper 


portrait of God’ care for wrongfully judged sticker. Visit www.sojo.net/ 
and marginalized people. He leaves a number 


We will notify them of your 


of footprints for us to follow as we minister his giftofhope or send your year- 
presence to hurting, broken people including end donation to: Sojourners 
* v 


the victims of abuse. : ; 
3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, : : | 


If churches can take the necessary steps to | ' 
address domestic violence, then there is hope Washington, DC 20010. 
for stopping it in its tracks. Buckley believes Donate before December 16 ' \ 
that abuse survivors, like the runaway slave : . 
Hagar, who received miserable treatment at to ensure that the notification > 
the hands of “pious and religious people,’ may — 
be amazed to realize that they are not alone 
after all. “In their most trying hours,” says loved one before Christmas. 
Buckley, “they may discover the Lord whis- 
pering to them by name.” m 


card and gift make it to your —-- 


Please call Erika or Emily at 


Michelle D. Bernard is the CEO of the : 
Bernard Center for Women, Politics, and 1-800-714-7474 with any 
Public Policy and author of Moving America 
Toward Justice: The Lawyers’ Committee 
for Civil Rights Under Law, 1963-2013. 
Gaebrielle Jade McIntosh and Monique 
Pressley assisted with research. 
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BY MARTY TROYER 
Illustration by Ken Davis 


Subverting the Myth 


A pastor's experiment in unmasking white privilege. 


| MET PASTORS Harvey, Alton, Charles, and Joel in Houston’s 5th Ward, a black neigh- 
borhood that in 1979 earned the title of “the most vicious quarter of Texas.” I was drawn 
there by a sermon Id preached on Psalm 23 called “An experiment in crossing borders.” In 
it lasked my congregation, “What border is God leading you to cross? And who is waiting 
for you on the other side?” 

Little did I know the profound impact that sermon would have on me. 

Nearly five years later, I remember when these men stopped being “pastors at black 
churches on the other side of the 5th Ward border” and became “my people,” deeply con- 
nected as members of the body of Christ. 

It was a moment of profound truth-telling, when I realized I was controlled more by 
the values of Western “racialized” culture than I was by the liberating gospel of Jesus and 
the alternative community to which I had given my life. 


It became clear to me that Id affirmed myself and my The conversation we 
identity through the lies of racial privilege, and done : 
so at the expense of my brothers and sisters in Christ. need IS not about you 

Michael Emerson, a sociologist from Rice Of ME being a racist. 
University, provides us helpful language to understand 
how race works. Rather than analyzing racism (concretized for most of us through powerful 
images of slavery, hooded white supremacists, separate drinking fountains, and individual 
acts of hate), he invites us to analyze how our society is racialized. 

Racialization, for Emerson, means that “race matters profoundly for differences in life 
experiences, life opportunities, and social relationships.” In other words, race continues to 
be one of the primary ways that our society exhibits social stratification by giving different 
“economic, political, social, and even psychological rewards to groups along racial lines; 
lines that are socially constructed” Race as a social construct (rather than a biological or 
theological fact) continues to operate as a “dance partner that was designed to trip us up.” 
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Racialization accounts for disparities 
in health care, life expectancy, incarcera- 
tion rates, execution rates, the chance of 
being a victim of gun violence and of being 
stopped by the police, and in many other 
areas. Racialization remains as much a given 
in our culture today as it was on the slave 
block or in the “whites only” establishments 
in the South—but its exceptional fluidity has 
changed drastically how it is expressed. 

The conversation we need is not about 
you or me being a racist. It’s both more 
graceful and difficult than that. It’s about 
equality in the body of Christ and whether 
or not those of us with privilege are willing to 
listen—truly listen—to the truth from peo- 
ple of color. It’s a conversation about justice 
and “darkness,” which John insists does not 
have the power to overcome Christ’s gospel 
light (John 1:5). This is a conversation about 
whether we have passively or actively com- 
mitted ourselves to the values of Western 
racialized culture and lost our identity as 
the interdependent body of Christ called to 
intercultural transformation. 


MY FRIENDS IN the 5th Ward are suspi- 
cious of white churches wanting to come into 
their neighborhood for “missions.” That is 
why I’m genuinely humbled by my relation- 
ships there, and by the shared worship we've 
experienced. 

To be sure, race is not the only way social 
stratification divides and oppresses us: patri- 
archy, classism, homophobia, able-ism, the 
growth in income inequality—all continue 
to call out for liberation, particularly in the 
places they intersect. But given the way race 
continues to work and be portrayed in the 
U.S.—including the myth that we are in a 
“post-racial” world—it’s important to see 
clearly both the big picture (anti-oppres- 
sion) and its details (i.e. the specifics of 
racialization). 

According to the Roots of Justice 
anti-oppression training, also known as 
Damascus Road, “Prejudice becomes rac- 
ism when one group in society uses power 
to enforce their racial prejudices over other 
groups in such a way that they receive more 
benefits and privileges while the other 
groups receive fewer benefits and privileges.” 
Stated briefly, racism equals prejudice plus 
the systemic misuse of power. 

How is race expressed today? The 2010 
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Census unmasked profoundly segregated 
housing patterns in the U.S. In 2013, a white 
man was acquitted of killing an unarmed 
black teenager; the Supreme Court gutted the 
Voting Rights Act and some white Christians 
celebrated this as a step toward being “color- 
blind”; white teenagers in Texas challenged 
affirmative action as being “reverse rac- 
ism”; an all-white church youth group was 
naively used as a pawn in Arizona Sheriff Joe 
Arpaio’ anti-immigrant racial profiling. 
The Bible’s overarching narrative calls 
followers of Christ to become agents of resis- 
tance dismantling oppressive and racialized 
cultural expressions—from its commitment 
to the dignity of all humans as created in the 


Racialization is 
something we need to 
cleanse ourselves 

of daily, like flossing 
our teeth. 


image of God to God’s liberating action on 
behalf of the marginalized; from Jesus’ rejec- 
tion of social discrimination and the creation 
of a radically inclusive community to Paul 
revealing the center of Jesus’ work to be 
“evangelizing peace” by breaking down the 
walls that divide us (Ephesians 2) and cele- 
brating “oneness” and cultural differences as 
unequivocal assets to the body of Christ (1 
Corinthians 12). 


HOW MIGHT THE white church respond? 
What does discipleship mean in a highly 
racialized setting? For starters, we have 
to realize that we’re all caught in the sys- 
tem of racialization and need liberation 
and healing. Generations of believing in 
and benefiting from racial superiority has 
distorted our identity, our ability to be in 
community, and our missions. 

Christena Cleveland, in her powerful 
new book Disunity in Christ: Uncovering the 
Hidden Forces that Keep Us Apart, names how 
prejudice and privilege function consciously 
and unconsciously to prop up wounded and 
sin-sick souls. “Prejudice and negative evalu- 
ations often come from our need to maintain 
high feelings of self-worth,” she writes. “The 
more we feel that our self-image is threatened, 


the more likely we will put others down in 
order to regain a positive self-image.” 


LISTEN 

The first step in transformation is recogni- 
tion: We must listen and see the world as 
God is working for it to be. 

Individual acts of blatant racism have 
long been condemned in our culture. So 
if everyone agrees that racism is sinful, 
why does racialization persist in our cul- 
ture? Why does there continue to be an 
imbalance of power, privilege, and access 
based on race in churches, schools, enter- 
tainment, criminal justice, health services, 
and other areas? 

Core to its persistence is a basic disagree- 
ment in defining racism and how race works 
today. Conventional definitions of racism 
that focus on individual acts insulate us from 
racism itself, from our own privilege and 
need for liberation, from unintended indi- 
rect consequences, and most important from 
being a part of the solution. Misdiagnosing 
racism in individualistic terms typically 
leads to faulty therapy, namely: “colorblind- 
ness.” A colorblind posture can easily dismiss 
racial and economic disparity rather than 
inviting liberation and hope. 

Jeff Hitchcock of the Center for the 
Study of White American Culture puts it 
this way: “White American culture is the 
dominant subculture in the United States ... 
Compared to other racial/cultural groups in 
the United States, white American culture 
holds greater power to control resources, set 
rules, and influence events. This position of 
dominance is not an accident, but rather a 
product of our history, involving elements of 
economic and political struggle ... White cul- 
tural advantage continues, promoted not so 
much by avowed supremacy as simple deni- 
als that white cultural dominance is still a 
force.” 

The price of our status imbalance (and its 
denial) is extremely high. Internalized racial 
superiority can and does lead to acts of vio- 
lence and derogating of others. Indeed, in 
her chapter subtitled “How Cultural Threat 
leads to Hostile Conflict,’ Cleveland outlines 
how racialization can make us dangerous and 
violent without us even realizing it. White 
Christians with good intentions can and do 
cause great harm by targeting communities of 
color as “missional dumping grounds.” 
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Popular video blogger Jay Smooth 
says we need to move from a surgical to a 
hygienic approach to racialization. Instead of 
thinking about racism as something we need 
to have removed (like tonsils. “Racism? Nah, 
I had mine removed a couple years ago.’), 
racialization is something we need to cleanse 
ourselves of daily, like flossing our teeth. This 
analogy empowers us to be proactive rather 
than experience paralysis from seeing our 
complicity in racialized structures. 

The invitation as followers of Christ living 
ina racialized society is clear: Be transformed 
by the liberating love of Jesus’ reign. 


LEARN FROM THE MARGINS 

Too many times I’ve seen white Christians 
hear from minority Christians, only to 
be dismissive because “that’s just their 
opinion.” We need to trust and honor mar- 
ginalized voices. Jesus intentionally listened 
and learned from the margins: children, 
women, strangers, sinners—the oppressed in 
his midst. Even his voice was clearly a voice 
on the margins. And yet most liturgical and 
theological resources deemed “normal” in 
my tradition are uniquely white. 

My congregation intentionally spent the 
season from Christmas to Pentecost 2012 
“learning from the margins.” I read com- 
mentaries and theology only from people of 
color, preached from various perspectives, 
hosted multiple guest speakers, and engaged 
our adults in cross-cultural Bible study 
using a study book from South America. 
This empowered us to see differently, and 
in seeing differently to become something 
different. 

When we read text and life with the mar- 
ginalized, faith becomes subversive, radical, 
and Christ-like—capable of critiquing power 
in ways privilege cannot. Minority churches 
have more to teach white churches than 
we have to teach them about community, 
being “missional,” justice ministries, and 
living as Christ-followers without power 
in our increasingly post-Christian world. 
Responding to God's call to cross the border 
into the 5th Ward has loosened my tongue 
regarding injustice and God’s kingdom at 
work in our world. 

Being the prophetic body of Christ will 
overturn our ideas about reconciliation. 
To generationally racialized communities, 
“reconciliation” sounds an awful lot like a 


Conventional definitions 
of racism that focus on 
individual acts insulate us 
from recognizing our 
own privilege. 


demand for conformity to a white default 
world: “Come join us at our table, which 
we've kindly extended for you.” This won't 
do. Reconciliation will need to be held 
in tension with acts of solidarity and an 
increasing willingness to give up privilege 
to see Jesus clearly in the margins. 


BECOME ALLIES 

The Sunday morning after George 
Zimmerman’s acquittal, a friend phoned 
from the 5th Ward to ask, “Are you going 
to talk about Trayvon Martin in worship 
today?” I said that I would; I assumed he 
was asking to gain clarity on whether or 
not he would himself. But he knew very 
well that he and the vast majority of black 
churches across the country would unques- 
tioningly talk about the verdict from the 
pulpit. He wanted to know, would I talk 
about it. It was less a question and more an 
invitation: He needed to know that at least 
one predominantly white church would talk 
about it on this painful day. He was asking 
me, “Are you my ally?” 

He was right to ask. An unscientific 
Christianity Today online poll found that 
96 percent of churches (mostly white) said 
little if anything from pulpits that day. The 
silence of most white Christians in the wake 
of the Zimmerman verdict, and our inability 
to understand how many in the black com- 
munity felt, was likely due to the blindness 
of living in a “white default” and imbalanced 
world. We're born into a white default world, 


where white is not the only option but it is 
the default option. 

The white church must overturn our 
practice of missions to underprivileged com- 
munities of color and gain the biblical skills 
of being allies. For those of us with privi- 
lege, it’s absolutely essential to the gospel. 
Jesus performed the gospel over and over 
again for the socially disadvantaged, sub- 
verting all forms of social discrimination 
while celebrating cultural diversity in the 
most intimate of settings: the table. 

Paul, too, is a fantastic example of what 
it looks like to become advocates for a mar- 
ginal community (see the book of Acts). A 
white ally will speak truth to power, using 
privilege to gain access where people of color 
cannot. A white ally will speak to the white 
community following the voice and values 
of people of color. Speaking from within the 
white culture itself helps dismantle racialized 
norms and behaviors in white culture and 
open creative space for intercultural trans- 
formation. We do this at the invitation of 
marginalized communities. 

Racialization continues to exist in part 
because our church’s disciple-making cul- 
ture has not equipped people with privilege 
to dismantle it. Churches in dominant white 
culture and leaders of privilege must culti- 
vate the skills of being white allies. 


FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST are called to 
unmask the stories that empower all forms of 
social stratification and oppression we find 
in the world, whether built upon race, eco- 
nomics, gender, religion, or sexuality. We're 
living a different story, with different rules. 
Our rules are fashioned by the story of God’s 
redeeming justice, which breaks down walls 
and binds us together as one body, the body 
of Christ. It’s the story ofa just society where 
the gospel is performed for the socially 
oppressed, all forms of social discrimina- 
tion are subverted, and cultural diversity is 
celebrated in the most intimate of settings. 
Which leads me back to the question: 
What border is God leading you to cross? And 
who is waiting for you on the other side? = 


Marty Troyer is pastor of Houston Mennonite 
Church: The Church of the Sermon on the 
Mount and writes as “The Peace Pastor” for 
The Houston Chronicle at blog.chron.com/ 
thepeacepastor. 
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BY SARA J. WOLCOTT 


‘A SOWER 
WENT OUT 
TO SOW" 


In India, a church initiative helps promote 
sustainability and connect farmers with 
the dignity of their vocation. 


“WE WANT FARMERS to rediscover the sacredness 
of farming,’ says Rev. Daniel Premkumar. Premkumar’s 
respect for farmers and farming grew from his experi- 
ence of serving for nearly 40 years as a Lutheran parish 
priest in Andhra Pradesh, the “rice bowl” of India. “We 
have forgotten that the people who grow our food play a 
critical role in the care of creation,’ he says. “That is why 
we are creating a farmers’ Bible.” 

We sat in his office at the Synod of the Church of 
South India, the largest Protestant church in the coun- 
try, in Chennai. The church includes 10,000 Protestant 
congregations (Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed, 
Anglican, and Methodist) across South India. Rev. 
Premkumar is now director of diaconal concerns for the 
church, and he is advancing the concept of agri-minis- 
try, which views agriculture as a form of ministry and 
upholds the need for church ministry to directly address 
the concerns of farmers. He created the Agricultural 
Workers Fellowship (AWF) in 2011. A small AWF work- 
shop where theologians and farmers came together to 
discuss agricultural perspectives on biblical passages led 
to the idea of a book offering a reading of the Bible from 
the farmers’ perspective. They hope this book and a farm 
workers’ devotional guide will be finished by 2014. 

The initiative to spur the church to explicitly inte- 
grate faith and agriculture comes at a time when food 
and farming in India—and globally—is at a critical junc- 
g ture. Will India follow the United States in relying on 
genetically modified crops, monoculture, inorganic and 
unsustainable farming practices, and the corporatization 
of agriculture? Or will it restore farming as a livelihood, 
& emphasizing safe food and healthy soil and water? 


‘a /Getty Images 
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Agriculture has been the backbone of 
the Indic civilization’s economy and social 
engagement and her people's faith experi- 
ence for the past 5,000 years. According to 
Raj Supe, co-founder of the Foundation for 
the Contemplation of Nature, “farming as a 
sacred activity has been a central belief of 
Hinduism right from the very beginning. 
That's the reason Vedic learning was done in 
forest universities, ashrams are laid out on 
green acres, and Indian temples have their 
own orchards.” The sacredness of farming 
was also present in India’s Christian com- 
munity, probably from the time, tradition 
holds, that St. Thomas began evangelizing 
in Kerala, India. 

Older church members recall an era 
when Christians held farming in higher 
esteem. However, India’s industrialization 
and urbanization—and the impact of the 
U.S.-influenced “Green Revolution,” with its 
emphasis on pesticide-heavy, mechanized 
approaches to agriculture—contributed 
to farming losing its cultural and religious 
significance. 

The growing cultural rift between food, 
cultivation, the environment, and the sacred 
are also a denial of the reality of many con- 
gregation members daily lives. Today almost 
70 percent of Indians still live in rural areas. 
Although agriculture contributes less than 20 
percent to the nation’s GDP, it continues to 
provide livelihoods for the majority—close 
to 60 percent—of the people. 

“Too many people no longer appreciate 
farming,’ says Premkumar. “They think com- 
fortable city jobs are better than being on the 
land. Even farmers themselves do not rec- 
ognize the value of the work they do in the 
eyes of God” 

This has substantial consequences for 
environmental and human health. The loss 
of farmers’ dignity goes hand-in-hand with 
corporations taking control of food produc- 
tion and care of the earth. U.S. companies 
Monsanto and DuPont have been pushing 
genetically modified (GM) crops. India ranks 
fifth in the world for acreage devoted to GM 
crops, with 6.2 million hectares. (The United 
States is first.) Pesticides are used at rates far 
higher than is acceptable in Europe or the 
US. As eating patterns change, India has 

} surpassed the U.S. as the “diabetes capital” 
eetiersin India of the world. Natural habitats are being lost 
tending crops. at alarming rates. Agricultural biodiversity 
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Church of South India photo 


has decreased significantly, a detriment to 
overall environmental health. Traditional 
cultivation practices are quickly fading from 
farmers’ memories. Burdened by patterns 
of heavy indebtedness, small-scale farmers 
face substantial stress in a career that can be 
uncertain at the best of times. According to a 
major study in the U.K. medical journal The 
Lancet, there were 19,000 farmer suicides in 
India in 2010 alone. Even when farming pays 
more than urban jobs, many young people 
choose the urban jobs because of perceived 
comfort and social status. 

Churches in India—as in the U.S.—have 
often been silent bystanders to this process. 

The Church of South India’s new “farm- 
ers’ Bible” offers an opportunity for the 
church to be more actively engaged in food, 
farming, and the well-being of farmers. It 
will integrate biblical passages, advice on 
organic farming, information on dealing 
with suicidal tendencies, and healthy nutri- 
tional tips. The book will be informed by a 


As aresult of the Agricultural Workers 
Fellowship, villagers are already reading 
the Bible with a farmer's perspective. 


team of pastors, theologians, farmers, and 
experts in agricultural biodiversity, climate 
change, and organic agriculture. 

Theologian George Zachariah at United 
Theological College in Bangalore, while not 
a member of the Church of South India, is 
an active “guest” in the process. He feels this 
project is significant, especially for the Dalits 
(“untouchables” in the caste system) who 
make up 70 percent of the Christian popu- 
lation in southern India. 
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Rev. Daniel Premkumar, 
of the Church of South 
India, wants his country 
to “rediscover the 
sacredness of farming.” 


“Landless agricultural work- 
ers, who are mostly Dalits, have no 
other option but to work the land,” 
says Zachariah. “As the prophet says, 
they cultivate, but they do not eat. The 
new Bible is not going to change the 
destiny of these people. But it will cer- 
tainly create a different understanding 
in the minds of Christians who will 
seriously engage with it. We will try 
to categorically affirm that the bibli- 
cal vocation of human beings is to be 
farmers: to serve the earth, to till, and 
to keep (Genesis 2:15). Hopefully, that will 
create better understanding about the crisis 
of agriculture and poor peasants.” 

“This endeavor honors farmers,” says 
Premkumar. “As much as we are looking for- 
ward to gaining suggestions from experts, we 
also want to emphasize the farmers’ exper- 
tise. We have had and will have farmers 
involved through the whole process.” 

This is not Premkumar’s first experi- 
ence with a specialized take on the Bible. In 
response to a young man’s death from AIDS, 
he compiled Ronnie’ Bible, with Bible pas- 
sages, reflections from the perspective of a 
person with HIV, and nutritional and health 
advice. 


AS A RESULT OF the Agricultural Workers 
Fellowship, villagers are already reading the 
Bible with a farmer's perspective. From the 
high mountains of the Western Ghats to the 
plains of Andrah Pradesh, small groups of 
farmers are getting together to share about 
the Bible and their 
vocation. They high- 
light that the Bible 
begins with the cre- 
ation of water and land, 
essentials of farming. 
Jesus declares that “My 
father is a vine-grower” 
(John 15:1), which suggests the importance 
of farming. 

Rev. D.G.A. Thomas, who has been an 
active part of these gatherings in Tamil Nadu, 
India, says that the farmers gain tremendous 
support from these gatherings. “Farmers tell 
me that they had not appreciated their own 
work as being part of their Christian faith as 
much as they do now,’ Thomas says. “But it 
is not just farmers. Other people, including 
shopkeepers and teachers, come to have a 


greater appreciation of farmers too, and they 
start treating farmers better in the commu- 
nity. That’s important for us.” 

In Thomas’ diocese, 70 to 80 percent 
of the population works in agriculture. Of 
the 550 churches in his diocese, 250 have 
daily services. The Workers Fellowship is 
reintegrating communal prayer into these 
daily services and into farming patterns. 
He notes that “before mechanization, there 
used to be morning services for farmers— 
at 5 a.m., 6 a.m., they would say a service to 
bless their work that day. But now, people 
come to church only on Sundays. Worship 
becomes separate from the rest of their life. 
[With the new fellowship] some of our par- 
ishes are offering early morning blessings of 
the farm work? 

The new farmers’ groups, including 
groups for women and youth, are gaining 
popularity. They seek to fully embed the 
church into the farming life, and vice versa. 
Active members of the fellowship are working 
on liturgies, Bible lessons, worship services, 
and folk songs that celebrate farming; train- 
ing centers for youth and women; and 
celebrations around the harvest and other 
important times. They hope to bring pastors 
fresh from seminary into these communities 
for at least a week to learn about farming as 
an aspect of Christianity. They would like to 
see advocacy groups campaigning for agri- 
culture policies more favorable to small 
farmers, rejuvenated water bodies in the vil- 
lage, and renewable energy on farms. Their 
vision of the Agricultural Workers Fellowship 
proposes that the Pentecost spirit is ready 
to “descend on the farm world of today ... 
speaking out the groans of the women farm 
workers who receive lesser wages than their 
male counterparts and to echo the lament of 
the landless.” 

Premkumar also sees the interfaith 
potential of this work. He points out that “in 
the fields, Hindus and Christians often work 
together. We need to get out of the churches 
and go into the fields and be with the farm- 
ers and the laborers.” 

The Church of South India’s initiative 
occurs as Hindu and other religious leaders 
are increasingly returning to the importance 
of sustainable agriculture. Hinduism Today 
describes one respected venture in natural 
farming that has a Hindu temple on site, and 
another farm run by Ashok V. Sanghavi, a 
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Jain, that hosts the local Jain society for wor- 
ship. Says Sanghavi, “A farmer is performing 
his dharma when he engages in agriculture, 
not just making a profit. Through agricul- 
ture we serve the animal kingdom, we serve 
humankind, and we serve the environment.” 


IN INDIAN POLICY and intellectual cir- 
cles, sustainable agriculture is growing 
in importance, especially in the midst of 
climate change. Increasingly, state govern- 
ments are incorporating organic farming 
and sustainable agriculture techniques in 
their policies. Dr. Vandana Shiva, one of the 
country’s leading spokespeople for non-GM 
seeds and sustainable agriculture, believes 
that Indian agriculture could become com- 
pletely organic within the next two decades. 
However, as demonstrated by the current 
fight over the Biotechnology Regulatory 
Authority of India Bill—which would shift 
from a cautious approach to GM crops to 
promoting them—there is still a long way 
to go to reclaim the sacredness of farming. 

“It hasn't been easy,’ Premkumar says. 
“For decades, the church has gone along 
with society and ignored farming. Now we 
want to bring dignity to farmers, to agricul- 
tural workers, and to the land itself. We are 
pushing organic farming as much as possi- 
ble. There needs to be a lot more training 
on organic farming and crops that are good 
for drought, such as traditional varieties of 
millets. The church is often unaware of the 
importance of these issues in the lives of the 
people.” 

Reclaiming the sacredness of farm- 
ing helps restore right relationship between 
humans, the earth, and God. Doing so 
challenges multiple dimensions of unsustain- 
ability, from the corporatization of farming to 
distorted visions of the “good life” 

For the ordinary farmers involved in this 
initiative, one thing has already changed: 
They know their work is sacred. They are 
starting their work with prayer, blessing their 
seeds, and in their own way charting a path to 
reclaim the sacredness of cultivating the holy 
land in which they grow our food. = 


Sara J. Wolcott, a consultant on sustainabil- 
ity and spirituality, is a seminary student at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. She 
has worked with the Institute for Development 
Studies at the University of Sussex and in India. 
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many of us how to take our faith into the world.” 


—Jim Wallis, Sojourners 978-62698-049-5 192 pp pbk $22 


Mark and Empire 

Feminist Reflections 

LAUREL COBB 

“A stirring, insightful, and challenging reflection for contem- 

porary followers of Jesus.” —WARREN CARTER 
978-1-62698-047-1 pbk $34 


Gandhi and the Unspeakable 

His Final Experiment with Truth 

JAMES W. DOUGLASS 

“More than a fresh look at historical circumstances, it’s 

spiritual spelunking into the depravity of unchecked 

political power.”—Publishers Weekly (starred review) 
978-0-62698-033-4 pbk $20 
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BY SHELDON C. GOOD 


A movement is underway to free people of faith from 
the yoke of Christmas consumerism. 


CHRISTMAS, ON THE surface, looks like the most wonderful time of 
year—the season of love, lights, carols, candles, and family reunions, the 
time when Christians celebrate the birth of Jesus Christ. Look a bit deeper, 
though, and one might notice a more idolatrous narrative shining just as 
brightly: consumerism. 

From Black Friday to New Year's Day, we are inundated with the com- 
mercial demands of Christmas. For many, the list of things to do and gifts to 
purchase can seem endless. We buy into the mantra that the more money we 
spend, the more love we convey. We become lost in crowded stores, endless 
websites, and credit card debt. Christians often struggle to faithfully observe 
Advent, a time of waiting and preparation for the miraculous birth of Jesus. 

While many of us purchase this spurious version of Christmas, a new 
movement has been born. It’s called Advent Conspiracy (AC), and its partici- 
pants are seeking to turn Christmas upside down by exchanging consumption 
for compassion. 

“Advent Conspiracy is not a four-point checklist on how to do Christmas. 
If anything, it’s a chance for us to rediscover the wonder and the mystery of 
the incarnation and what that means to us personally and what that might 
mean for the world,” said Greg Holder, lead pastor of The Crossing church 
in the St. Louis area. 

In 2006 Holder and two clergy friends—Rick McKinley, lead pastor of 
Imago Dei Community in Portland, Ore., and Chris Seay, pastor and lead 
elder of Ecclesia Church in Houston—realized that they and their parishio- 
ners “were getting through the season with no sense of joy or celebration, 
with almost a sense of survival.” In response, the three pastors formed 
Advent Conspiracy to help people turn away from the hyper-consumerism 
of Christmas. 


AC’S CORE tenets are quite basic: Worship fully, spend less, give more, and 
love all. When lived out, however, these principles have subversive power to 
not only turn Christmas upside down but to transform lives. 
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Advent 
Conspiracy 
seeks to turn 
Christmas 
upside down 
by exchanging 
consumption 
for compassion 


Advent 
Conspiracy’s 
calendar 
Christmas tree. 


WORSHIP FULLY. This principle distin- 
guishes AC from other people speaking 
out against consumerism. 

“How we worship and whom we wor- 
ship begins to shape us as people,” Holder 
said. “We worship Jesus as King; we make no apologies 
for that. Christmas is the story of a king entering into our 
world and our story, calling us to a different way. We're 
spending billions of dollars worshiping this king? I don't 
think so” 


SPEND LESS. U.S. Americans spent $579 
billion from November to December 
2012, according to the National Retail 
Federation. AC pushes back by inviting 
people to spend less. 

In Advent Conspiracy: Can Christmas Still Change 
the World?—a book and DVD produced by the found- 
ers of AC—“radical consumerism.” is cited as the fastest 
growing religion in the world, promising “transcendence, 
power, pleasure, and fulfillment even as it demands com- 
plete devotion” 

“Part of saying ‘yes’ to Jesus is that we say ‘no to over- 
spending and to overconsumption,’ Holder said. “We 
don't say ‘spend nothing; but ‘spend less.” 


GIVE MORE. In response to spend- 
ing less, AC encourages people to give 
more—not just monetarily, but rela- 
tionally. The most meaningful gifts, AC 
organizers suggest, often involve spend- 
ing time with those you love, making a gift outsell or 
purchasing a present from another sustainable source. To 
give more is to prioritize quality over quantity. 

AC encourages people to give some of the money 
they saved from spending less to those whom Jesus calls 
“the least of these” (Matthew 25:40). For example, Kate 
Townley—the global outreach director at Journey Church 
in Bozeman, Mont.—encourages children and congre- 
gants to give back to the international community. 

“If we can help children and upcoming generations 
see the benefit in giving, then we have a shot at changing 
the culture of Christmas—at least within Christianity,’ she 
says. “We are quite convinced that Christmas as-is is not 
the celebration Christ would want” 


LOVE ALL. By spending less and giving 
more, people can worship Christ more 
fully and experience the fourth princi- 
ple of AC: Love all. 

“Picture entire churches, say the 
authors of Advent Conspiracy, “deciding that some of the 
money they are saving by giving relationally and resist- 
ing cultural norms should be given to the ‘least of these’ in 
our communities and world—that's when Christmas still 


makes a difference. ... The presents around the tree aren't 
stacked quite so high, but the stories of worship and love 
grow richer and deeper.” 


ADVENT CONSPIRACY grew slowly the first few years 
but has accelerated ever since. The first year, five churches 
participated, collecting nearly half a million dollars for 
charity. Since then, reportedly thousands of people from 
myriad denominations and traditions around the world 
have taken on the AC challenge. Because AC is not an 
institution—it’s a movement, a catalytic idea—there is no 
way of knowing exactly how many individuals, families, 
churches, and groups have participated over the years. But 
the vision of AC is taking root around the world. 

Since 2006 AC has partnered with Living Water 
International, resulting in donations for nearly 1,000 
clean water projects in more than 20 developing coun- 
tries. Many churches are now involved directly with 
Living Water as a result of their connection with AC. 
(Holder noted that a fraction of the money people in the 
US. spend at retailers during December could supply the 
entire world with clean water each year.) 

Advent Conspiracy recently started sponsoring 
International Justice Mission (IJM), a human rights 
organization that combats human trafficking. While 
people cannot donate directly to AC—it has no staff and 
no budget—AC encourages participants to give to life- 
changing organizations, such as IJM and Living Water 
International. 

The Magnificat describes a God who “has brought 
down the powerful from their thrones, and lifted up the 
lowly; and “has filled the hungry with good things, and 
sent the rich away empty” (Luke 1:52-53). This radical 
vision can be found in AC and its capacity to help people 
of faith rethink Christmas, allowing participants to rede- 
fine priorities in service to God and others. 

With so many people participating in this conspiracy 
of compassion, AC’s impact can be felt around the world. 

Parishioners at First Evangelical Free Church in 
Manchester, Mo., where Dawn Manske is a part-time 
outreach coordinator, raised money through AC to help 
construct a center for survivors of human trafficking. 
Manske went with a team to West Bengal, India, to get a 
first-hand look at the center and to explore the possibility 
of establishing a partnership with an apparel manufac- 
turer and its employees. 

During the trip, Manske met dozens of girls, all 
between 13 and 16 years old, who had been sold, beaten, 
tortured, raped, and starved. Manske spoke with several 
people who encouraged her idea of launching a busi- 
ness to help survivors of trafficking. Her participation in 
Advent Conspiracy at her home church acted as the cat- 
alyst in moving her business—Made for Freedom—from 
dream to reality. 

“AC connected my desire with a mission,’ she says. 
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“It helped me think about how we spend 
our money. I love the idea of buying less 
and giving more, but if you're going to buy 
something, why not buy something that’s sig- 
nificant in multiple ways?” 

Several testimonies are also docu- 
mented in Advent Conspiracy. One story 
describes how the owner of a private truck 
line established an optional payroll deduction 
program for his 15 employees; he matches 
their deductions, with all proceeds going to 
Living Water International. Another testi- 
mony describes how a South African church 
threw a Christmas party at a local school for 
underprivileged persons and gave 750 chil- 
dren gifts they had specifically asked for; the 
church members’ children came along and 
celebrated alongside them. 

Ecclesia Church, self-described as 
Houston's holistic, missional, Christian com- 
munity, also has multiple events throughout 
the Advent season to help parishioners engage 
the tenets of AC. The church hosts an annual 
Art Market featuring live music and more 
than 150 tables of products made by Ecclesia 
members and local artisans, including 
abstract art, baby clothes, pottery, and other 
items. A portion of the proceeds go toward 
AC-sponsored organizations such as Living 
Water International and IJM. In 2012, the Art 
Market raised $14,000. 

In Portland, Ore., multiple congrega- 
tions have used parishioners’ AC donations 
to partner with the city on local social justice 
initiatives, including poverty, sex traffick- 
ing, education, mentoring, and foster care. 
McKinley, a local pastor, said the churches 
always choose initiatives that parishioners 
are passionate about and can work with long 
term. 

“We don’t just cut a check,” McKinley 
states. “We partner with the city around these 
projects.” Right now, more than 100 churches 
are rallying around foster care. 

Holder hopes Advent Conspiracy sparks 
change not only for individuals, churches, 
and communities, but for generations. He 
wonders what it would be like for Christmas 
to look like something different, something 
deeper, than what many of us grew up with. 

“What if Christmas weren't just for me?” 
he asks. “What if it were something where we 
could reach across lines and do this together? 
If the story of Christmas changed the world 
once, which I think it did, what if it would 
continue to do that?” = 


Sheldon C. Good, a former Sojourners media 
assistant, is associate director of Eastern 
Mennonite University’s Washington (D.C.) 
Community Scholars’ Center. 
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BY PHILIP METRES 


The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception 


The clouds, pregnant with rain. No light 
but an inkling of light. If Advent is a time 


of waiting, of joyful anticipation, why are we 
so often troubled? Consider Mary, the unknown 


future she holds. Or Amy, staying the day 
with D—, expecting in January, alone and now 


spotting with unexpected blood, baby not yet 
ready. What was our life before children? Years 


of memories now include the children—as if they 
already were born, only we could not see them. 


Mary was “greatly troubled.” What burden of light 
do we bear? Something in us and not us, 


in which we see ourselves and those we love, 
and something else, beyond all naming? 


Philip Metres’ most recent collections of poems 
are A Concordance of Leaves and abu ghraib 
arias. He teaches at John Carroll University near 
Cleveland. 
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Good news. Great joy. 


Spread the word. 


Order Your 
Cards Today 


theworld 


HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER. 


This Christmas, survivors of prostitution 
have found abundant life. 


She has a gift for you. 


In Suti Sana, 
women receive alternative 
employment—a chance to use 
their creativity, their talent, their minds. 


With every purchase of Suti Sana 
Christmas cards or a handbag, you 
celebrate these women and their 
transformation. 


sutisana.com 


the card that gives clean water 


783 million people lack access to safe drinking water. 
Give the Living Water gift card and let your loved ones choose which ones they'll help. 


Give the gift of giving. water.cc/sojo 
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| Celtic-inspired collection of carols 
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LISTEN NOW: 
legacychristmas.net 
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Decorating for Christmas? 


In most parts of Africa, 
children cannot attend school without a uniform. 
It is not uncommon that mothers will buy one uniform to be 
shared by all their children, who then take turns attending school. 


Is that how you would like your children educated? 


Right Sharing of World Resources is a Quaker micro-credit organization 
that supports grassroots income-generating projects led by women, 
many of whom are making less than a dollar a day. 


With a small loan from a Right Sharing grant, 
the women are able to start small businesses and earn money for their families. 
Often, one of their first purchases is school uniforms for all their children. 
Then they buy tin to replace straw roofs and bricks to replace twig walls. 


This Christmas, really help decorate a house and family. 


Right Sharing of World Resources 
101 Quaker Hill Drive, Richmond, IN 47374 ¢ 765.966.0314 
rswr@rswr.org * www.rswr.org ° Like us on Facebook 
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MERA 


60 years of global innovation 


For 60 years, MEDA (Mennonite 
Economic Development Associates) 
has been serving the working poor 
around the world, bringing dignity 
and joy by helping them grow 
sustainable, locally owned small 
businesses that are not dependent 
on charity for survival. 


Through innovative international 
development, MEDA provides a 
future for families and whole 
communities, working to enrich, 
encourage and assist individuals 
and their families in improving 
their standard of living. 


In just the past year, generous 
supporters to MEDA have helped 
to bring new hope to more than 
42 million families living in 
poverty in 49 developing countries 
around the world. 


We are often asked why we do 
what we do. Our simple answer is 
that we are compelled by our faith 
to change lives and save lives by 
creatively defeating poverty. 


Creating business 
solutions to poverty 


www.meda.org 


to the world 
this Christmas! 
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Gift — 2013 
Make a truly meaningful gift this Christmas! 


View the MEDA gift catalog now at www.giftsolutions.org 
or call 1-800-665-7026 
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Go Boldly Forth” 2014 Wall Calendar 
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Cat Lovers Against the Bomb 


Sales of Cat Lovers Against the Bomb Calendars benefit Nebraskans for Peace, 
a grassroots advocacy organization working nonviolently for peace with justice. 


GOIN’ BROKE 


PAYING FOR WAR Order Toll Free: 877.778.3434 


By Mail: CLAB-SJ 
Order two calendars shipped and receive P.O. Box 834.66 
our bumpersticker for free (while theylast) — Lincoln, NE 68501-3466 


Discover handmade gifts, accessories, and home goods, 


promoting justice for artisans all over the world. 


www.fairtradewinds.net 


Store locations 
PAR TRADE] =» Bar Harbor, ME e Fairfax, VA e Jamestown, RI FAIR 
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Family-run fair trade store, fully 


committed to offering products 
that support artisans, farmers, and 
@fairtradewinds craftspeople from all over the world. 


Share your 
faith with a 
young child. 


How can 
you afford 


Delightful art. Sound 
theology. Stories of joy, 
peace and God's amazing 
grace. To be read to or 
read by children aged 0 
to 7. It’s a 24-page full- 
color, staple-free book 
that comes 10 times a 
year with a personalized 

message from you. 


Subscribe for $24.95 a 
year (group discounts 
available) at www. 
thelittlechristian.org 
(download a free 
sample issue) or call 
800-328-4648. 


MAKE A SMALL SACRIFICE 
FOR A HOMELESS CHILD 


The basics we take for granted make a 
life-saving difference for a kid on the street 


Learn more: covenanthouse.org/christmas 


E 4 Covenant 
YA i i House 
oors for Homeless Youth 


At Covenant House, we provide loving care and vital services to homeless, abandoned, 

abused, trafficked and exploited youth. Last year alone, more than 55,000 homeless kids 

across the Americas came to our shelters. It’s our covenant to safeguard and protect all 
of God's children so they, too, have a chance to lead the life every child deserves. 


covenanthouse.org 


Holding out for hope: 
Monsignor Michael Doyle 
of Sacred Heart Church in 
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By Andrea Ferich 


DIGGING 


What is done to the earth is also done to you. 


OUR BODIES AND the land are one. Move the earth with your body, dance on it, 
farm in it, play with it; our final return to it is sacred. The soil is made of clay, like 
you and me—hydrocarbon molecules, layers of geological and muscular formations, 
alive. The soil, mountains, and valleys are layered with time like our layered muscle 
tissue. We dance on the earth in the face of death, for the healing of ourselves and 
the healing of the land, connected as farmers, dancers, painters, musicians, and lov- 
ers of the goodness of the good green earth moving through lament. Our bodies and 
the earth are one and their healing and grieving are interconnected. 

January 2011, around the corner from my house, Anjaneah Williams was mur- 
dered, across the street from Sacred Heart Church, pierced in the side, at 2 p.m., 
walking out from a sandwich shop. It was a Thursday. She died six hours later at 
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Coin Archer/Agency New Jersey 


Inside CultureWatch 


50 Faith and the Executioner 
Tobias Winright reviews 


51 Fatherless and Childless 
Elizabeth Palmberg on James 


52 A Pilgrimage Not of Her Choosing 
Debbie McLeod on Moonlight Sonata 


Cooper Hospital in the arms of her mother, 
before the children who deeply loved her. 
One of the gunman’s stray bullets shot 
across the street through the stained glass 
at Sacred Heart. Anjaneah’s death reverber- 
ated in the air, an exploding, echoing canyon; 
a screaming mother in a vacuum, unheard 
and deafening. Her murder was one of 40 in 
the neighborhood in the near half-century 
since the shipyard closed. Forty people on 
the sidewalks, on the lots where houses once 
stood, in a neighborhood with 28 known 
environmentally contaminated sites. 


THE FAITHFUL of Sacred Heart Church in 
Camden are taught to dance in the face of 
death during Carnival. This Carnival Sunday 


Where Justice and Mercy Meet Dobson's novels 


Jorge was introduced to the parish at morning 
Mass. Jorge is 10 years old, with huge beauti- 
ful dimples. In June 2011, eight months before 
we met, Jorge was walking to his home in East 
Camden to change from his school clothes. 
He was shot in the head and lost his eyesight 
when a bullet, intended for someone else, sev- 
ered his optic nerve. Now Jorge and his family 
live in my neighborhood with a backyard that 
connects to the greenhouse where I work. He 
has his own garden gate at the end of the yard, 


He takes my hand and 
brings it up to his bullet 
scar. This is where | 
was shot.” 


and he works with us as a Junior Farmer. He 
is really happy to ride the stationary bicycle 
in the greenhouse to pump the water for the 
plants. Jorge's life is beautiful and full of loving 
friends, but I find myself part of Jorge's suffer- 
ing. He wants to see again, and is sometimes 
overwhelmed with the terrible meaningless- 
ness of violence. I haven't wrapped myself 
around the suffering, beauty, and mean- 
ing yet—perhaps there is no meaning—but 
I know that I have been deeply moved and 
healed by this beautiful blind boy. 

Carnival Sunday, a poet named Rocky 
dances all the aisles of Sacred Heart, puppet 
in hand, dances in the face of the approach- 
ing season. Mardi Gras and fauschnuts, we 
dance in the face of death. I describe the 
scene to my new friend Jorge, who keeps ask- 
ing more questions. I ask him what types of 
fruits and vegetables he likes to eat. 

“Broccoli” 

“Wonderful. Jorge, together we can grow 
all different types of broccoli. You can water 
them every morning, and you can feel the 
different parts of the plant—stem, stalk, and 
broccoli) sprouts.” 

“Oh, yeah, and then I'll eat them.” 

“We'll fill your yard with the most 
wonderfully smelling flowers, and special 
stepping stones to your bench, and a path- 
way throughout the garden” 

He asks me if I wanted to feel something. 

“Sure.” 

He takes my hand and brings it up to his 

Continued on Page 49 
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New & Noteworthy 


STILL SHINING 
David Hilfiker is a 
retired inner-city phy- 
sician and writer on 
poverty and politics 
who has Alzheimer’s. 
He writes about his 
experience, with the 
hope of helping “dispel 
some of the fear and 
embarrassment” that 
surrounds this disease, on his blog 
“Watching the Lights Go Out.” www. 
davidhilfiker.blogspot.com 


TRANSPORTED 

Laura Mvula is a British, classically 
trained musician, songwriter, and 
former choir director whose debut 
album, Sing to the Moon, is a lush 
fusion of soul, jazz, gospel, and pop. 
While not overtly “about” faith, her 
arrangements are imbued with spir- 
itual longing and visions of beauty. 
Columbia 


ENGINEERED GRIEF 

High Rise Stories: 
Voices from Chicago 
Public Housing, com- 
piled and edited by 
Audrey Petty, is the 
latest oral history col- 
lection from the Voice 
of Witness imprint of 
McSweeney's Books. 
Those most affected 


/ HOUSING” 
tell of the toll exacted | eweee=sues 


by poverty and mis- 
guided housing policies. 
voiceofwitness.org 


STAGES OF CHANGE 

Just out on digital release, the docu- 
mentary Walk with Me follows three 
women artists and activists who take 
theater to prisons, community cen- 
ters, and schools. It is a celebration 
of art as a means of creative social 
change and lifting human dignity. 
www.walkwithmethemovie.com 
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EYES & EARS 


The Post's credible voice for corporate 
centrism is a large part of what Bezos 


A Benevolent Baron? 


‘T think it would be fun to run a 
newspaper.” 


THE QUOTE IS from Charles 
Foster Kane, the character based on 
William Randolph Hearst in Orson 
Welles’ 1941 classic Citizen Kane. 
But it could have been Amazon 
kingpin Jeff Bezos this August when 
he bought The Washington Post. 
What can you get for the man who 
has everything? Maybe hed like a 
newspaper to play with, preferably 
one with global political clout. 
Unlike Charles Foster Kane or 
Rupert Murdoch, Bezos seems dis- 
inclined to monkey with the content 
of the Post’s coverage. His business 
interests may require certain gov- 
ernment policy directions—i.e. free 
trade and no unions—but on those 
questions the Post is already with 
him. They differ on net neutral- 
ity (the concept that providers of 
internet access should not be able to 


wants for his $250 million. 
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discriminate against or give prefer- 
ence to specific internet service or 
content providers), so that will be 
one to watch. But Bezos comes to 
the Post saying he essentially agrees 
with the paper's politics. In fact the 
Post’s reputation as a credible voice 
for corporate centrism seems to be 
a large part of what Bezos wants for 
his $250 million. 

This may explain why Bezos, 
a titan of the rising digital world, 
would weigh himself down with an 
ancient “legacy” institution. It’s an 
old American story. When you get 
rich enough (Bezos’ fortune is esti- 
mated at $27 billion), you don't want 
more money, you want power and 
respect. The same process played 
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Amazon CEO and new 
Washington Post owner 
Jeff Bezos. 


out with the robber barons in the 
last century. It’s just that today the 
evolution happens much faster. 
It took three generations for the 
Rockefellers to go from oil tycoons 
to philanthropists and politicians; 
contemporary barons such as Bezos 
and Bill Gates have made the switch 
within a couple of decades. 

In addition, Bezos’ busi- 
ness history makes him a logical 

candidate to guide a news com- 
pany’s inevitable transition out 
of the dead-tree era. Remember, 
Amazons sales and marketing 
are all digital, but the company 
is still grounded in the analog 
world. It has a global network 
of warehouses and trucks orga- 
nized to deliver physical products to 
your doorstep and its own print-on- 
demand operation to generate some 
of those products. At the same time 
that Amazon is staking its corporate 
future on the Kindle tablet and dig- 
ital content, it is continuing to build 
warehouses and print books. That’s 
the “both-and” strategy that a big 
newspaper like the Post needs, and 
it requires Bezos’ deep pockets to 
pull it off. 

In his first extensive 
comments about the future 
of the Post, made in early 
September, Bezos baffled 
some prophets of the dig- 
ital age when he insisted 
that the Post has a future 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Reuters 


in selling a daily digital bundle of 
information and analysis, analo- 
gous to the bundle it now delivers 
wrapped in a plastic bag or a rub- 
ber band. The consensus among 
internet soothsayers sees the news 
business of the future running more 
like iTunes, selling singles (i.e. indi- 
vidual articles) rather than albums (a 
carefully compiled, complementary 
collection of stories). 

The difference in vision isn’t 
really all that mysterious. iTunes is 
the smart phone model for the future 
of news, but Bezos is selling Kindles. 
I think Bezos sincerely does want to 
preserve the experience of sitting 
down and reading a high quality, 
professionally edited newspaper, 
but he also wants you to have that 
experience on one of his devices, not 
Apple's. And for the Kindle to beat 
the iPad, it needs to offer a better 
package of content—from news to 
streaming music and movies. 

It’s nice to think that corporate 
giants may get into a bidding war 
over journalists and artists, but don't 
kid yourself. There will never be any 
ideas in Bezos’ bundle that would 
seriously challenge the future 
of the corporate world order. = 


Danny Duncan Collum teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. He is 
the author of the novel White 
Boy. 
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bullet scar. “This is where I was shot? 

He is so open and wanting to tell his 
story. I ask if I could show him something, 
and take his hand up to my head. 

“This is my nose.” 

He smiles. 

He asks about all of the people around us, 
the church ladies grabbing his face and kiss- 
ing him. I touch my hand to the area on his 
forehead between his two eyes. 

“This is your third eye, Jorge. It tells you 
what is around you and when things are com- 
ing, magic like butterflies and flowers in the 
garden.” He tells me about his parakeets and 
how he takes care of them, how he loves birds, 
and we talk about the chickens in the garden. 
More church lady kisses, and the young chil- 
dren wave to him. He asks about the poet 
ballet dancing with the puppets in the aisle; 


We dug and we dug; 
we broke three pickaxes 


digging. 


he wants to hear the details, of this, our dance 
in the face of death. The journey into Lent, the 
death and resurrection, never meant as much 
to me until I shared it with him. I found a new 
voice telling the story to Jorge. 

We dance and we farm, stay connected 
in death’s deepness, and we find our way 
toward beauty amidst the violence. This 
space where the children play, kites are 
flown, and orchards grown, this is the space 
we call home. 

Our whispering stops and we listen to the 
priest, Father Michael, the liturgy, the cantor. 
Singing together, our voices rise beyond and 
within the words we sing, “Lamb of God, you 
take away the sin of the world, have mercy 
on us, grant us peace.” 

Father Michael's best friend died this year, 
Joseph A. Balzano, a maritime man, director 
of the South Jersey Port Corporation's inter- 
national waterways. A man measuring in 
tonnage; with his wherewithal, his kindness, 
and his front-end loader, he moved tons of 
beauty into the neighborhood: statue, foun- 
tain, boulder. He donated and leveled the land 
where the greenhouse and gardens now stand. 
Joe died this year; we are grieving him, and we 


Rachel McAdams 
and Domhnall Gleeson 
in Aboutehime. 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


MAKING ONCE ENOUGH 


| RECENTLY saw a photograph of me 
taken on the day I was born: two weeks 
premature, swaddled, peaceful, vulnera- 
ble, beautiful—pure potential. I wanted 
to travel back in time to give the little guy 
some advice and protect him. Most of all 
I wanted him to experience the things I 
missed—those that only seem to come to 
our attention with the benefit of hindsight. 
I wanted him to take more risks for the 
good, not worry so much, be more open 
to receiving love, take more walks in fields 
and on beaches, and avoid a thousand 
mistakes. I wanted him to be different. 

While wanting to undo history is 
probably a human universal, it can also 
be a kind of psychic violence, emerg- 
ing from the notion that there is such a 
thing as the person we were “supposed” 
to be. Indulging this notion led to me 
projecting it onto three intriguing films. 
Short Term 12 is a lovely, painful story 
of recovery from childhood wounds. In 
Seconds, the newly restored melancholic 
science fiction tale of human engineering 
from 1966, Rock Hudson brilliantly imag- 
ines what happens when you convince 
yourself that superficiality is depth and 
exchange the life you have for cosmetic 
“transformation.” 

Both touch on questions of how to 
live with what you have, and find their 
answer in About Time, the latest com- 
edy from Richard Curtis, writer-director 


of Four Weddings and a Funeral and Love, 
Actually. It's easy to resist Curtis’ films— 
the privilege that his characters inhabit 
is rarely acknowledged, and their speech 
patterns are so monochromatic as to sug- 
gest they're all auditioning for an Aaron 
Sorkin project. (I loved The West Wing 
as much as the next person, but nobody 
really talks like that.) 

But About Time is funny, beguiling, 
and even profound. Its protagonist has the 
power to time-travel, and begins reliving 
each day once over in order to notice what 
he missed the first time around. He learns 
something good enough to be counted 
among the great spiritual teachings: The 
secret of happiness includes “reliving” 
every day—by learning to notice things 
the first time around. The path to that des- 
tination is the journey of a lifetime, but 
the technique is simple. It might best be 
summed up by another movie cliché that 
conceals the wisdom of the ages: Instead 
of trying to be someone else, devote 
energy, thought, love, and community dis- 
cernment to figuring out what you want 
and learning how to ask for it. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor and executive director of the Wild 
Goose Festival. Short Term 12 and About 
Time are on general release; Seconds is 
available on DVD and Blu-ray from www. 
criterion.com. 
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CultureWatch 


remember the many times he was a godfather 
to the neighborhood. Father Michael deeply 
grieves the loss of his best friend. He really 
misses Joe. I asked him how he was feeling. He 
told the story, “In Ireland, when you lose one 
of your own, you meet with the others in the 
field with your shovel, to do the digging. We 
didn't do this for Joe, we didn't dig his hole, 
and I don't know how to grieve him” 

The act of digging the burial hole is 
sacred, is part of the mystery of mourning. 
Grieving has a physical side; what is done 
to the earth is also done to you, moving 
through the layers of pain. 


WE BROKE three pickaxes digging the holes 
to plant the fruit trees at the edge of the 
neighborhood near the river. At this place 
the earth groans where a murdered wom- 
an's body fell. Dawn McCarey was murdered 
here, her body thrown on this hard and fro- 
zen land Dec. 23, 1997. On this land near the 
Delaware River, we walk the Via Crucis to 
remember Christ falling, over and over again 
on his way to death. Our orchard, Finca de 
Ancona, is one of the Stations of the Cross, 
one of 14 sites here in Waterfront South 
where people have been murdered: shot, 
strangled, beaten, stabbed. I never knew 
Dawn McCarey, somebody’s daughter, stran- 
gled and dumped, found dead in the back 
alley between industries and families, thrown 
like weeds not going to seed, land and body 
unwanted, waiting. 

We dug and we dug; we broke three pick- 
axes digging and caring deeply, loving the 
goodness of body in earth. The soil anointed 
with air, sunlight, and water into fruit and 
wildflowers. This is our orchard; this is our 
promise of the fruit trees in the city beside 
the river, healing the nations, growing hazel- 
nuts, apples, peaches, pears, and cherries. We 
care for this place, make it more beautiful, 
and continue to dig our holes. We remember; 
the earth is part of our Body. May eternal rest 
be granted unto us and perpetual light shine 
dancing on. = 


Andrea Ferich, founder of Eve’ Garden in 
Camden, N.]., is executive director of the 
Penns Valley Conservation Association. This 
excerpt is from the anthology Bury the Dead: 
Stories of Death and Dying, Resistance and 
Discipleship, edited by Laurel Dykstra. Used 
with permission by Cascade Books. 


Reviewed by Tobias Winright 


FAITH AND THE 
EXECUTIONER 


Where Justice and Mercy Meet: 
Catholic Opposition to the Death 
Penalty, edited by Vicki Schieber, 
Trudy D. Conway, and David Matzko 
McCarthy. Liturgical Press. 


IN THE FOREWORD to Where Justice 
and Mercy Meet: Catholic Opposition to 
the Death Penalty, Sister Helen Prejean 
writes, “Welcome to the pages of this amaz- 
ing book” Her hospitable remark is not an 
exaggeration. I have written articles, taught 
classes, and spoken to church groups about 
capital punishment; in my judgment this 
book is the most accessible resource now 
available for engaging, informing, and per- 
haps even transforming how readers view 
the death penalty. 

Where Justice and Mercy Meet was edited 
by death penalty activist Vicki Schieber, 
philosopher Trudy D. Conway, and theo- 
logian David Matzko McCarthy. The book 
is the product of two years of interdisci- 
plinary courses, discussions, projects, and 
research—in sociology, political science, 
philosophy, economics, theater, ethics, and 
theology—at Mount Saint Mary’s University 
in Emmitsburg, Md. While the book has 
a Catholic focus, it should be useful to 
Christians of all stripes and others interested 
in addressing this issue. 

The volume is divided into four parts. 
Through skillful section and chapter intro- 
ductions and segues, the editors have done 
a fine job of creating an integrated whole. 
Relevant questions for discussion and action 
tips make the book perfect for study groups 
in churches and for the university classroom. 

Part I, “The Death Penalty Today, 
exposes the realities of the dominant cur- 
rent method of execution (lethal injection), 
surveys the history of the death penalty 
debate in the U.S., and suggests the signif- 
icance of reading or hearing the stories of 
those affected by murder and capital pun- 
ishment. Kurt Blaugher’s chapter, “Stirring 
Hearts and Minds,’ meditates on the role of 
drama in allowing these stories to capture 
and broaden our imagination, to stimulate 
reflection, and to compel us to take action 
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for social change. Indeed, stories—from real 
life as well as from film and literature—sur- 
face throughout the volume, with the most 
moving and memorable ones being the expe- 
riences and voices of those whose loved ones 
were murdered. 

Part II, “A Christian Rethinking of the 
Death Penalty,’ is more explicitly theological, 
giving attention to the Eucharist, forgiveness, 
and healing; to Jesus, scapegoating, and sac- 
rifice; and to the Bible and the death penalty. 
Mary Katherine Birge, SSJ, begins with Jesus’ 
teaching on an “eye for an eye” and surveys 
other passages from the gospels in order to 
ask, “I mean ... Do you REALLY think Jesus 
would be pro-death penalty?” (emphasis 
hers). The other two chapters nicely tackle 
the issue in ways not commonly found in 
Christian treatments of the death penalty: 
Liturgical scholar Rodica Stoicoiu explores 
how the liturgy of the Eucharist, includ- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, should frame how we 
think about this issue, and moral theologian 
David Cloutier examines how the work of 
literary theorist René Girard on sacrifice, 
scapegoating, and sacred violence can assist 
us in seeing that “Jesus’ execution saves us 
as it exposes the scapegoat mechanism in 
its boldest form” and thereby “unmasks the 
sinfulness of all institutionalized violent 
sacrifices.” 

Part III concentrates on Catholic Church 
teachings on capital punishment. Part IV, 
“The Least of These,’ examines the injustices 
of the death penalty in connection with peo- 
ple who are poor, not white, or have mental 
impairments and disabilities. In the final 
chapter, theologian James Donohue, CR, gets 
to “the heart of the matter: the challenge of 
following Jesus and living out the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy.’ Ultimately, 
it boils down to conversion to embody- 
ing and practicing God's will on earth as it 
is in heaven, and this involves a change of 
our minds and hearts about capital punish- 
ment, by “the grace of God in his Son and 
the power of the Holy Spirit” 

The many stories throughout this excel- 
lent book bear witness to this possibility. 
I hope that Where Justice and Mercy Meet 
meets a wide and receptive audience. = 


Tobias Winright is associate professor of theo- 
logical ethics at Saint Louis University and a 
former correctional and reserve police officer. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Palmberg 


WORKS OF ECONOMIC FICTION 


The Fatherless Series (books one and two), by Dr. James Dobson and Kurt Bruner. 


FaithWords. 


JAMES DOBSON and Kurt Bruner get three 
things right in their recent novels Fatherless 
and Childless: Euthanasia is wrong, married 
couples should make time to have hot sex, and 
stay-at-home moms should get some respect. 

Pretty much everything else in the nov- 
els, the first two-thirds of a trilogy (book 
three, Godless, is due out in May 2014), is 
way off and internally incoherent. The plot 
starts in 2042, when an aging population 
and economic malaise have motivated the 
government to legalize euthana- 
sia. Businessman Kevin Tolbert, 
recently elected to Congress, lec- 
tures his peers about the need to 
stop euthanasia and encourage 
parenthood in order to revive the 
economy. His wife Angie's high 
school friend Julia Davidson, an 
allegedly progressive and femi- 
nist reporter, is assigned to write 
a story about him (lecture alert). 
Meanwhile Kevin and Angie 
struggle (with mercifully few lectures) with 
their third child’s diagnosis of Down syn- 
drome. Subplots deal with a disabled teen 
and an elderly dementia victim who turn (or 
are pushed) to euthanasia. 

Actual euthanasia, as disability-rights 
groups such as Not Dead Yet have docu- 
mented, often turns on society defining 
“dignity” according to physical ability 
and health instead of the innate value of a 
human being. These novels, however, ask 
us to believe the main impetus for euthana- 
sia would come from the drive to reduce the 
federal deficit, to deal with “swelling entitle- 
ment spending.” 

What spending? The novels’ elderly and 
disabled characters are drawn or pushed 
toward euthanasia because of family finan- 
cial troubles: There is no mention of any 
Social Security, Medicare, or Medicaid help 
going to any of them. 

The one area where the novels appear 
to be coherent is in their anxiety about fall- 
ing U.S. birth rates, but this too is fantasy. 
In reality, the Social Security worker-to- 
retiree ratio has been trending down for 


DA. JAMES DOBSON 
RURTSRURER 


FATHERLESS 


decades—from 1955 to 1985 it fell from 8.6 
to 3.3. At the same time, per-person income 
more than doubled and the national debt fell 
compared to the size of the economy. So in 
the 2040s, when the worker-to-retiree ratio 
will level off around 2, the sky won't fall. 
Why? Economic productivity per worker 
trends up—employers like to find more 
efficient ways to make money—and so the 
American pie generally gets bigger over time. 
(Right now that pie is getting more unequally 
distributed, is recovering from a 
Wall Street-induced meltdown, 
and is environmentally unsus- 
tainable, but the novels don’t 
address these problems.) 

Feminism, predictably, is 
caricatured (find me a real fem- 
inist who dismisses moms as 
“frumpy” and I'll eat the most 
recent issue of Bitch magazine). 
When, now married and some- 
what ideologically converted, 
Julia asks Angie if women are “supposed to 
stand on the sidelines wearing cheerleader 
outfits so [their husbands] can win the big 
games,’ Angie “jokes” that a wife should 
“wear something a bit racier” than a cheer- 
leader uniform. 

What is surprising is how patronizing the 
books are to men: In the future, women fill 
“most openings in the most lucrative profes- 
sions,” and apparently, if all the best jobs are 
not simply handed to them by “boy’s club 
bias,” guys are “more than happy to hand 
over the reins,” becoming eternally juvenile 
slackers addicted to video games and one- 
night stands. (Responsible stay-at-home 
dads apparently don't exist in Dobson and 
Bruner’s imagined future.) 

The novel’s prose is adequate (way bet- 
ter than the Left Behind books), but the plot 
moves at glacial speeds and the characters 
come in two flavors: sometimes dumb as a 
brick, and always dumb as a brick. By far 
the most interesting character is the novels’ 
political allegory, which, while often mean- 
spirited, deserves some credit for taking on 
fiscal conservatives in the name of social 
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Church , 
by Wesley Granberg-Michaelson FROM TIMES SQUARE 
TO TIMBUKTU 


The heart of Christmas is not in the 
North Pole. It’s in Timbuktu. 

Fact: By 2010, Christianity’s statisti- 
cal center had moved to a point near 
Timbuktu, Mali. 


“This book is a must read for 
all who love the church, or are 
even interested in it.” —Jim Wallis 


Buy your copy at sojo.net/store with coupon code TS2T20 and receive a 
20% discount. Offer ends 1/31/14. 
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conservatism—defending special education 
funding, for example. Though we're not liv- 
ing in a world in which “Those who have an 
irrational fear of children ... advance tax pol- 
icies that make it nearly impossible to afford 
the extra cost of raising kids,’ we are living 
in a world where social policies help make 
kids hard to afford. That's something we can 
all benefit from talking about—ideally, with- 
out the lectures. m 


Elizabeth Palmberg is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 


Reviewed by Debbie McLeod 


A PILGRIMAGE NOT 
OF HER CHOOSING 


Moonlight Sonata at the Mayo Clinic, by 
Nora Gallagher. Knopf. 


I CAN'T WRITE a completely unbiased, aca- 
demic review of this book: Nora Gallagher 
is a friend, and I know the medical world 
that she must still navigate, and how won- 
derful it is when you arrive at the Mayo 
Clinic. This book is for anyone who plans 
to die one day and wants to live daily with 
purpose and with a real God. Those who are 
or have been physically ill will find a kin- 
dred soul in Gallagher, while the healthy will 
wonder how they will handle the sad, sym- 
pathetic gazes from others in the pew when 
their names are placed on the prayer list. 

When she is 60, the vision in one of 
Gallagher’s eyes begins to fail. She limits 
the use of her one good eye for fear of los- 
ing sight in it too. Not so bad, you might 
think—except that as a writer, seeing is key 
to paying for the medical tests and travel she 
will endure for two years. 

Of course all good patients become writ- 
ers in a way. At first you take random notes in 
scattered notepads. Finally you redefine your- 
self as a full-time patient whose life demands 
documentation of every symptom and test 
ina little black book that becomes your con- 
stant companion. You have now entered what 
Gallagher calls Oz, the land of illness. 

For Gallagher, Oz is strange. Oz is blurry. 
She is lonely. She is a patient not a person. Oz 
has many disrespectful, condescending doc- 
tors working in machine-like hospital systems 
that allow 10 minutes for a consult; they must 
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get to the next patient, not solve the mystery ° 


of her now-painful, debilitating state. 

In comparison, the Mayo Clinic, where 
Gallagher eventually goes, is Kansas. Mayo 
is set up to meet a patient's needs first. There 
is art and music to calm the soul and mind. 
I commend to you her descriptions of the 
place, the people, and the entire thought 
process of being a Mayo patient. One teaser: 
There is rarely a line, because the doctors are 
waiting for her! 

This is also a book about marriage: the 
ebb and flow of a 25-year marriage and how 
spouses grow old together or don’t. Who 
is the caretaker? Who is the patient? Will 
Gallagher's husband, Vincent, take care of 
her? Will he resent that her illness has taken 
over his life? Who will die first? Who will 
care for the one left behind? Fear is present. 

And this is a book about the church. 
Religion often teaches us to blame the sick 
for their condition. The truth is that bad 
things happen to good people. We shouldn't 
blame Eve or Adam. Sin is anything that we 
choose over God, separating us from God. 
No one chooses suffering over God, yet most 
of us will suffer at some point in our lives. 

Gallagher’s Christianity informs but 
doesn’t limit her ability to analyze scrip- 
ture, the church, and her life experience. She 
believes in a loving God, but doesn't always 
understand God’s choices. If you have a neat, 
clean, dogma-driven faith, you may find her 
questioning unnerving. (If your faith is messy 
in the vein of Barbara Brown Taylor's Leaving 
Church, you will want to read other books by 
Gallagher. A favorite of mine is Things Seen 
and Unseen: A Year Lived in Faith.) 

This odyssey changes Gallagher. She 
acknowledges this when she writes, “There 
will come a time in my life when the doctor 
says, ‘I am sorry. There is nothing I can do? 
I know this now, not in theory.” 

We live in a world that denies the real- 
ity of death. We attend churches that often 
spend more time caring for our souls than 
our bodies. Moonlight Sonata at the Mayo 
Clinic brings us back to a Christ that heals 
both body and soul while acknowledging the 
temporality of our time on earth. = 


Debbie McLeod, executive director of the 
Grant Me The Wisdom Foundation, serves 
on the Yale Divinity School board of advisers 
and is a Sojourners board member. 
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Compiled by Julie Polter 


ALTERNATIVE 
SEASONAL READING 


THE DAYS shorten and the scriptures 
get wild and woolly and Advent begins. 
Meanwhile, the secular holiday season 
builds in a frenzy of car commercials (does 
anyone really get a car for Christmas?), 
sale flyers, and often-forced cheer. Here 
are a few books—memoirs, spiritual writ- 
ings, and art—that can be interesting, 
grounding, and inspiring companions for 
a complicated time of year. (They also are 
much easier to wrap than a car.) 


LIFE STORIES 


Good God, Lousy 
World, and Me: 

The Improbable 
Journey of a Human 
Rights Activist from 
Unbelief to Faith, 
by Holly Burkhalter. 
Convergent Books. 
Decades in politi- 

cal and human rights 
work convinced Holly Burkhalter that 
there couldn't be a loving God—until she 
became a believer at age 52. 


Hear Me, See Me: Incarcerated Women 
Write, edited by Marybeth Christie 
Redmond and Sarah W. Bartlett. Orbis. I 
was in prison, and you listened to my story. 
Moving works from inside a Vermont 
prison. 
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Preaching the Word 
Online Sermon Preparation and 
Scripture Reflections 


Rev. David Pinkston, 


*When you purchase a 3-year 
subscription. Month-to-month 
access starts at $14.95. 
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USIC FILM 


God on the Rocks: 
Distilling Religion, 
Savoring Faith, by Phil 


We 
\ 4 Nashville songwriter, 

: producer, and musician 
Phil Madeira offers lyr- 
ical, wry observations 
on faith and life, from 
his evangelical roots to musing on a God 
who “knows she’s a mystery.” 


My Bright Abyss: Meditation of a 
Modern Believer, by Christian Wiman. 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. Wiman, a poet 
and the editor of Poetry magazine, tells of 
his harrowing illness and a return to faith. 


The Geography 
of Memory: A 
Pilgrimage Through 
Alzheimer's, by 
Jeanne Murray Walker. 
& Center Street. A mov- 
«| ing, honest, and often 
Son 4 surprisingly hopeful 
“account of a writer and 
her sister accompanying their mother as 
she experiences dementia. 


SPIRITUALITY 


Return to 

Our Senses: 
Reimagining 

How We Pray, 

by Christine Sine. 
Mustard Seed 
Associates. Creative 
ways to refresh your 
prayer life and find 
delight and God's 
presence in your daily surroundings. 


The Showings of Julian of Norwich: 

A New Translation, by Mirabai Starr. 
Hampton Roads. A fresh rendering of a 
14th-century mystic’s vision of God's ten- 
der love. 


Consider the Birds: A Provocative Guide 
to Birds of the Bible, by Debbie Blue. 
Abingdon. These biblical meditations with 
wings offer rich spiritual, as well as orni- 
thological, insights. 


Madeira. Jericho Books. 


The President's 
Devotional, by 
Joshua Dubois. 
HarperOne. 
Daily scrip- 

ture, musings, 
and prayers 

that transcend 
politics. 


A Prayer Journal, by Flannery O'Connor; 
edited by W.A. Sessions. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux. Recently discovered journal entries 
by the great Catholic fiction writer when 
she was in grad school, showing both her 
trademark wit and youthful vulnerability. 


Open Mind, Faithful 
Heart: Reflections on 
Following Jesus, by 
Pope Francis. Herder & 
Herder. Writings that 
reveal then-Archbishop 
Jorge Mario Bergoglio’s 
passion for pastoral 
ministry and Jesus. 


Pope Francis 
Open Mind, 
Faithful Heart 


Sister Wendy on the 
Art of Christmas, by 
Sister Wendy Beckett. 
Franciscan Media. A 
hermit and art expert 
shares her keen, gentle 
vision. 


Coffee with Jesus, by David Wilkie. IVP 
Books. Meet the clip-art Savior who has 
your number. 


Controversy and Hope: The Civil Rights 
Photographs of James Karales, by Julian 
Cox with Rebekah Jacob and Monica 
Karales. University of South Carolina Press. 
These powerful historic images are at turns 
intimate and iconic. = 
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Moving Mountains 


A Protocol of Respect 


AT THE URBANA student mis- 
sions conference in December 2000, 
three Indigenous leaders who are 
also evangelicals were introduced 
to key members of the leadership of 
InterVarsity Christian Fellowship. 
Richard Twiss (Rosebud Lakota/ 
Sioux), Terry LeBlanc (Mi’kmagq), 
and Ray Aldred (Swan River Cree) 
sat down with InterVarsity lead- 
ers and began to share their stories. 
InterVarsity leaders started to ask 
questions about culture and faith and 
evangelism and contextualization. 
Soon they found that these lead- 
ers had a fresh word for the entire 
movement in its struggle to become 
a racially reconciling movement. 
Other elders joined the three: 
Randy Woodley, Bryan Brightcloud, 


The people of a land are given 
spiritual authority and responsibility 
to steward the land. 


Cheryl Bear-Barnetson, and Melanie 
McCoy. In the course of a series of 
conversations, the question of land 
use and protocol came up. 

The elders explained: All cul- 
tures, including Indigenous 
cultures, have protocols—particu- 
lar ways of doing things. Some of 
the most significant protocols in 
Indigenous cultures are connected 
to the use of land. The InterVarsity 
staff adopted the posture of students 
and, in humility, submitted to the 
teachings of these elders of several 
nations that were on this land thou- 
sands of years before Europeans 
ever “discovered” it. 

The elders called their attention 
to Acts 17:26-27: “From one ances- 
tor he made all nations to inhabit 
the whole Earth, and he allotted 
the times of their existence and the 
boundaries of the places where they 
would live, so that they would search 
for God and perhaps grope for him 


and find him—though indeed he is 
not far from each one of us.” 


They explained that the Creator 
sets the boundaries of the peoples, 
and that there are ties between the 
peoples and the land in which the 
Creator sets them to live. The peo- 
ple of that land are given spiritual 
authority and responsibility to 
steward the land. It is their respon- 
sibility to serve and protect the land. 
And it is their responsibility if sin, 
imbalance, and disharmony bring 
destruction to the land. This is true 
for Indigenous peoples around the 
world, including the land we each 
live on right now. 

The first peoples have been 
removed from most of the land, and 
now the land is without the steward 
that God appointed to protect and 
serve it. Instead, people came in, 
claimed the land, and set up houses, 
without regard for the spiritual 
authority of the first peoples of that 
land or for the well-being of the land 
itself. As a result, the land is sick and 
the first nations are sick. They have 
not been able to exercise their God- 
given command to steward the land. 
And the land has lacked the spiritual 
caretaker that God appointed for it. 

Because of this spiritual 
tie to the land, it has been 
the protocol that when one 
desires to travel through 
or to a particular land, one 
finds out which nation is the 
original people of that land. 
You go to the tribal elders or 
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council leaders and ask their per- 
mission to travel there, to do your 
business there, even to live there. 
This is out of respect for the spiri- 
tual authority the Creator has given 
them in this place, and out of respect 
for the land itself. 

“Therefore,” the elders told the 
Inter Varsity leaders, “repentance for 
you would look like submission to 
the spiritual authority of the original 
peoples of the land even as you are 
deciding where you will live, where 
you will work, where you will plan a 
conference. If one of the original sins 
was the sin of conquest and taking 
the land, then repentance will look 
like submission and humility.” 

Several InterVarsity leaders have 
taken this to heart and have sought 
to practice the protocol as they plan 
large conferences, seeking blessing 
whenever possible from tribal lead- 
ers before committing to a gathering 
in any particular location. And some 
regions have begun to exercise the 
protocol within their regions. 

What they have found each time 
is that by recognizing the spiritual 
authority given to the first nations 
of the land, the relationship with 
those nations begins to be rebuilt 
on a healthier foundation. 
Dignity is restored to the 
nations. And credibility is 
restored to the gospel. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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David Henderson 


Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


The New Commonwealth 
of God 


A PROFOUND SENSE of expectation launches a new year. As the season of Advent com- 
mences the Christian year, just weeks before the turn of the calendar year, familiar biblical 
stories invite us to begin again by glimpsing the coming reign of God. Weekly worshippers 
and annual attendees gather for the season premiere of the greatest story ever told. A prom- 
ise. A vision. A hope. Great expectation. 

The ancient prophet, psalm, gospel, and epistle together extend to the contemporary 
preacher words of unflinching hope that emerge fresh from the rubble of turmoil, trial, 
and tribulation of every God-seeking generation. Today’s words of hope must also descend 
like the savory aroma of a holiday meal, promising solace to the harmed, heartbroken, and 
hindered. 

Familiarity with the Advent and Christmas narratives may leave us unaware of the radical 
expectation and potential impact that reciting these events can bring. These readings offer an 
arresting narrative of divine presence inaugurating an unprecedented commonwealth from 
among the divided nation. The vision makes no sense if it does not offer an alternative to 
the existing promises of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The narrative challenges 


us to understand that our celebration of the birth of Jesus is not shiny lights 
or a musical presentation. It anticipates the arrival of goodness signaling an 
end to corruption and gloom. This global holiday extends the drama nar- 
rated in Christian scripture as each generation must wrestle again with the 
contemporary relevance of the birth of Jesus. 


[ DECEMBER 1 ] 


Joy J. Moore is associate dean for African-American church studies and assis- 
tant professor of preaching at Fuller Theological Seminary in California. 


Do You See What I See? 


Isaiah 2:1-5; Psalm 122; Romans 13:11-14; Matthew 24:36-44 


“MANY PEOPLES shall come,’ says Isaiah. 
The pronouncement circulates in a time of 
terror, injustice, and oppression. The pro- 
nouncement is the gathering of people from 
the north and from the south; from divided 
empires and fractured communities. In the 
yet-to-be-established future, all eyes will 
earnestly turn toward Mount Zion, which 
represents more than a plot of land in a cer- 
tain geographical location. In that day, all 
nations will begin their pilgrimage to wor- 
ship Israel’s God. 

The psalmist affirms the longing of 
humanity to journey to the place where the 
power and presence of God is known to show 
up. Israel (like everybody else) must make 
her way to the house of God to be taught the 
ways of God. Beyond the pilgrimage remains 
a task. At the place of the thrones set up for 
judgment, the psalmist calls for the people 
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to pray for prosperity and peace. 

Paul's letter to the Romans confirms the 
described destiny, perceiving that God— 
not the people—settles divisions among 
nations, brings an end to warfare, estab- 
lishes peace. With this hope, the people 
of God become the answer to their own 
prayers, laying aside works of darkness and 
practicing peace. 

Matthew’s gospel undermines the 
portrayal of what nonetheless has been 
elaborated into a dispensational end-time 
description. More than refraining from a 
specific date for his return, Jesus shifts the 
discussion in a way that settles for us his 
humanity. The humility of the incarnation 
includes not knowing all that God knows. 
Such uncertainty requires the ability to see 
with the vision of faith—hope in a divine 
promise. The question we are left with is not 
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when will Christ return, but how shall we 
live under the influence of the Spirit? This 
passage continues the confident expectation 
of the coming of Christ. 


[ DECEMBER 8 ] 


We Have This Hope 


Isaiah 11:1-10; Psalm 72:1-7, 18-19; 
Romans 15:4-13; Matthew 3:1-12 


THESE READINGS DESCRIBE the work 
of a people expectant and confident of the 
king’s arrival. The prophet weaves a tap- 
estry revealing the interdependence of 
all life—nature, politics, society, as well 
as the common existence of humans and 
animals—the sacred and secular merge as 
the place where unity signals that God is 
with us. Hospitality replaces hostility as the 
prey lies down with the predator. Isaiah's 
text actually ends well, pointing not to the 
peace, but toward the one of whom the 
nations inquire. The standard is the trans- 
forming power of peace, rather than the 
oppressive control of conflict. All acts of 
justice are subject to the glorious reign of 
God. 

Psalm 72 provides a prayer that describes 
the one who exercises the gifts of the Spirit. 
The focus turns away from anthropocen- 
tric humanism toward theocentric holiness. 
Unhampered by self-promotion, the ways of 
this leader represent the good and glory that 
originate in God alone. This prayer is not for 
a person, but for a performance: Wisdom to 
defend the cause of the poor, righteousness 
toward the needy, and might to crush the 
oppressor. 

The epistle continues the awareness of 
the now-and-not-yet, inviting the next gen- 
eration to hold to the hope that ushers in 
a new commonwealth. Christ brings hope 
not merely of individual salvation, but of the 
reconciliation of the world. The early church 
demonstrated an embrace of those who were 
previously refused entry. Those who stand 
before the Righteous One put on the righ- 
teousness that glorifies God. 

The ministry of John the Baptist dem- 
onstrates that Advent presents an arresting 
narrative of divine presence inaugurating 
an unprecedented reign. The gospel writer 
presents a traditional prophet whose 
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straightforward message exposes the ten- 
sion created when a political interest group 
with a religious agenda aligns with the pow- 
erful ruling class. 


[ DECEMBER 15 ] 


A Torrent 


of Jubilation 


Isaiah 35:1-10; Psalm 146:5-10; James 5:7-10; 
Matthew 11:2-11 


AN ADVENT SERMON looks not only 
back to the birth of Jesus, but forward 
to the Messiah's return. It is not national 
negotiations, fiscal frugality, or scientific 
sophistication that demonstrate the pres- 
ence of God’s peace. The arrival of God 
interrupts the defeating melancholy that 
overwhelms lands ravaged by storm, indi- 
viduals beset with disease, and creatures 
plagued by extinction. The prophet describes 
a blossoming desert and the end of drought; 
a wilderness that is no longer a treacher- 
ous journey, but a land of promise. Even 
the earth rejoices at the presence of God in 
the prophet’s announcement of a torrent of 
jubilation. 

Psalm 146 describes the presence of 
God’s reign as an end to mass incarcera- 
tion, tangible justice for the exploited, 
actual equity for the orphan and the widow. 
Describing the impending humiliation of 
the wicked, the psalmist exalts the down- 
trodden, the stranger among us, and the 
hungry. 

But there is another element that we must 
not overlook. The epistle of James acknowl- 
edges the process by warning that hope must 
be patiently held until the day comes in full- 
ness. A knowing farmer does not grumble 
during the two-to-three months between 
planting and harvesting. It is difficult, in a 
culture of instant gratification, to recover 
the patient suffering demonstrated in non- 
violent campaigns. Here the familiarity with 
the question of John the Baptist might cause 
us to overlook the reality of his imprison- 
ment and impending death. Greatness in 
the kingdom of God is not violent victory, 
but prophetic patience that causes a portion 
of the religious elite to open their imagina- 
tions to the arrival of one who will minister 
at the margins. 


[ DECEMBER 22 ] 


Searching for a Sign 


Isaiah 7:10-16; Psalm 80:1-7, 17-19; 
Romans 1:1-7; Matthew 1:18-25 


WE TOO EASILY stoke the controversy of 
the virgin birth mentioned in Isaiah, allow- 
ing our intellectual gymnastics to provide 
no less demonstrations of doubt than King 
Ahaz summoning Assyria while claiming 
not to test God. Ahaz puts his confidence in 
armies; we put our confidence in arguments. 
The prophet promises a sign that is so incred- 
ulous it requires faith in a God who takes the 
ordinary and does the miraculous. Time is 
of the essence, the words spoken for Ahaz 
tell us; the coming child has nothing to do 
with his throne being vacated. The baby is 
the sign of coming peace. There shall always 
bea sign. Thus if we are to be established, we 
must believe. 

This communal prayer in Psalm 80 gives 
voice to the depth of expectation. In weeks 


The question we are left with is 
not “When will Christ return?” 


past, the call for rejoicing fits the season. 
Now, last minute cares might allow wor- 
shippers to pause and confess that the 
waiting seems too long. A prayer of prepara- 
tion for God’s coming restoration heightens 
the ability to hear the theological premise 
provided in the opening of the letter to 
the Romans. Salutations, like a Christmas 
card, frame a message as a personal sign of 
a relationship. This is a similar context for 
Joseph’s dream. 

When set against the sign to King Ahaz 
and the letter to the church in Rome, the 
words from Matthew crowd out the assump- 
tion of hearing a familiar story retold. Joseph, 
like Ahaz, receives a sign encouraging him to 
trust. His invitation challenges him to main- 
tain the relationship he has with Mary. Our 
invitation is similar: Maintain the relation- 
ship with the community of faith with which 
we have covenanted. Our lament has been 
heard, our confusion understood. This story 
is our story—one of hope in a hopeless situ- 
ation. God is with us. 


[ DECEMBER 29 ] 


An Invasion of Peace 


Isaiah 63:7-9; Psalm 148; Hebrews 2:10-18; 
Matthew 2:13-23 


THE WORDS OF the ancient prophet 
Isaiah record what is done—a recounting 
of the praiseworthy acts of the Lord. The 
words of preachers today call for a contem- 
porary dramatization of what is recorded 
in Christian scripture. Rather than mere 
information, this is an enactment of what 
Isaiah records. This global holiday extends 
the drama narrated in Christian scripture. 
Joining the psalmist in praise, the presence 
and power of God is recognizable in all 
creation—the animals and vegetation, the 
weather and reconciled nations. 

The Hebrews epistle is a challenge to 
endure. Our time of celebration signals the 
opportunity to begin again. To put our trust 
in the one for whom and through whom all 
things exist. Those who hold this trust form 
a community, a family, whose story 
has been tested—even to the point 
of death. 

The gospel reminds us about 
earthly rulers who warrant the 
death of an entire generation 
through ethnic identification and 
sanctioned genocide. Words of warn- 
ing to Joseph, like those of the prophet 
Isaiah before the exile, remind us to lis- 
ten for divine instruction that contradicts 
bureaucratic ordinances. Words of prom- 
ise came in times of turmoil, trial, and 
tribulation. Words of warning come at the 
moment of new birth and great expectation. 
God's peace always intrudes upon corrup- 
tion and gloom. The word that comes in a 
dream provides a floodgate of alternative 
possibilities. 

The narrative challenges us to under- 
stand that our celebration of the birth of 
Jesus is not a 40-minute children’s pageant. 
It may be a life lived with compassion in an 
urban center or in a small town, but it is 
always a life that dramatizes the intrusive 
peace of God. = 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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Sorry, kids, but Santa has some bad news. 
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Not So Merry Christmas 


DESPITE THE heart-felt and hand- 
written requests from thousands of 
American children in their Christmas 
letters, Santa has just announced he 
cannot bring them a new Congress 
this year. He tried, Santa wants us all 
to know; he tried hard. But he and his 
elves finally gave up when even the 
parts imported from China couldn't 
make the thing work. 

They first attempted to con- 
struct something with U.S.-made 


components, but it was almost 
as if the parts didn’t want to work 
together, like they had minds of their 
own. This surprised the elves since 
Congress—which has no apparent 
moving parts—hasnt had a sentient 
thought in years. 

However, as a small conces- 
sion to all those disappointed little 
children, Santa this year will be hon- 
oring Christmas wishes that have 
traditionally been difficult to fulfill. 

If Sally from Shreveport can’t 
get a workable electoral body in 
the nation’s capital, then she gets a 
pony. Simple as that. She asked for 
it last year—in fact she’s been ask- 
ing for a long time—but this year 
she'll get it. If her parents are not 
sure what to do with a 600-pound 
animal that requires constant atten- 
tion and care, then maybe next time 
they'll think twice before voting for 
a member of Congress who wears 
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a three-cornered hat and proudly 
refuses to be treaded on, even 
though nobody’s trying. 

And Jimmy in Toledo, if you still 
want that race car, that real race car, 
it’s no problem this year. His parents 
might not think it’s safe for a 6-year- 
old to have a vehicle that can reach 
200 mph before flipping over in the 
cul de sac, but that’s what happens 
when mommy and daddy send crazy 
people to Washington, D.C. (Not to 
mention the problem of 
squeezing another car into 
their garage, which already 
has two SUVs with bumper 
stickers that say “Repeal Obamacare! 
Tm Not Sick!”) 


CLEARLY, SANTA is not happy. As a 
long-time Republican who supports 
conservative business values—such 
as a low minimum wage for seasonal 
workers—Santa has nonetheless 
been disappointed in House Speaker 
John Boehner’s failure to control his 
unruly underlings. (Santa never has 
problems with subordinates. They're 
much shorter than he is.) 

Santa raised his concerns directly 
with Boehner when he ran into him 
at the salon. Boehner goes to smooth 
out his tan, and Santa frequently gets 
his face done. (What, you think it’s 
easy to keep “cheeks like roses” and 
“a nose like a cherry”?) But Boehner 
just scowled at Santa and gave him 
that look that he’s about to do some- 
thing he knows he shouldn't. 

I’ve seen that look before. 


FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


My 2-year-old granddaughter ¢ 
looks that way when she’s about to : 
poop in her big girl pants. She looks ~ 
right at you, eyes determined (and a 
bit watery with the effort), and delib- 
erately does the wrong thing. 

She instantly regrets it, of course, 
because she knows if she does the 
right thing she gets five M&M’s. 
And she gets to choose the colors! 
(Note to parents: Don’t bother with 
the irate letters-to-the-editor about 
bribing children. It’s not my fault 
your 2-year-old isn't a special prin- 
cess worthy of tribute.) 


THE COMPARISON between the 
speaker and my granddaughter 
ends there, of course, since presum- 
ably John Boehner no longer needs 
sweet inducements to honor stan- 
dard hygiene practices. And I doubt 
he even thinks twice about putting 
on his big boy underwear in the 
morning when he dresses for the 
manly responsibilities of governing. 

Which now include, if I might 
suggest, offering M&M's to tea party 
members—in their choice of col- 
ors!—so they'll do the right thing. 
Just make sure to have plenty of red 
ones. They tend to sulk when they 
dontt get their way. 

And theyd deserve their candy. 
Because they're big boys and girls 
now. And were SO PROUD of them 
when they act that way. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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CHRISTENA CLEVELAND Why Can’t 
Christians 


Disunity Get Along? 


2 ts Despite Jesus’ prayer that all Christians “be one,” divisions have 


f h been epidemic in the body of Christ. Social psychologist Christena 


Cleveland draws on research to explain unseen dynamics at work 


that create conflict and separate us from others. Here are the tools 


Pos oe 


we need to build bridges. 
es 
xs “The integrity of Christianity depends on a church not only committed to 
= : reconciliation but moving toward real unity. Cleveland unveils a clear, 
“s Uncovering the Hidden 


compelling and realistic path to get us there.” 


Forces That Keep Us Apart 


— Curtiss Paul DeYoung, professor of reconciliation studies, Bethel University 
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IVP Books Church. Culture. Mission. 
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The Making 
of a Prophet 


In this timely book, journalist Ed Gilbreath explores the impact 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s “Letter from Birmingham Jail” fifty 
years after its publication, showing its profound implications for the 


church today. Hear the words of a prophetic Christian voice afresh 
in our time and place. 


“A masterful retelling of key times in the life of King. .. . Gilbreath 


does not sidestep controversial issues so that we will engage in an MARTIN LUTHER KiNG 


JA's 
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unspiritual worship of King but places the man in a proper context so ENGE TO THE CHuRe: 


that we gain qualitative insight into the civil rights movement.” 


— George Yancey, professor of sociology, University of North Texas 


Science, Religion and 
an Evolving Faith 


Can Jesus and Darwin . . . y'know, be friends? Many Ww 
fundamentalists -- whether Christian or atheist - say ‘no.’ 

But growing numbers of Christ-followers and science-lovers 

are saying ‘yes’ -- and pointing the way. With 2.5 hours of 

the best thinkers on the progressive Christian scene today, 
including Rachel Held Evans, Matthew Fox, Bruce Sanguin, 

and Philip Clayton, this is sure to be a great series for those 

who want to not only tolerate the co-existence of science 
and spirituality, but celebrate it. Already used in hundreds 
of churches, Painting the Stars is in now available in a 
home edition for personal use. Order by Dec. 1, 2013 and 
receive 25% off with coupon code SPTS25 


Available at livingthequestions.com | 
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